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FOREWORD 


Issuing a memorial volume of the Annales devoted to Ahmed Ramai began 
ta 1971 with the intension to commemorate the 50 anniversary of his 
death. But owing to many internai changes botli in the Münistry of 
Culture and Antiquities Department this was scheduled till this year 
to fall with the 130 anniversary of his birth. 

Thanks to ail who aimed to celebrate the memory of this Egyptian 
pioneer. 


Cairo, August 1979. 


Dia’ Abou-Ghasd, 




AHMED KAMAL 
1849 — 1923. 






AHMED KAMAL 
1849 — 1923 

by Dr. DIA’ M. ABOü-GHAZI. 

Ahmed Kamal, the well known Egyptian archaeologist & Egypto- 
logist, born in 1849 (-29 Shaban 1267 H. ï nv H ), died on 4 

Âugust 1923; a usual span of life full of active deeds that made 
Ahmed Kamal outliving his time. Back, briefly(l), step by step with 
the man and his work. 

First stage 

btudies archaeology in the school founded by H. Brugsch; works 
as secretary-interpreter and teacher of the German language, then as 
interpréter in the Antiquities Department. (2) He atains by this his 
aims and destiny. Intending to reveal the glory of ancient Egypt to his 
compatriots writes several books in Arabie dealing with ail faces of 
the Egyptian civilisation. 

1898 

— In June 1898, he discovers the pylon of Qus mentioned in ‘-Des 
cription de l’Egypte III, p. 417-418 & pi. la in vol. iv”. Results pub- 
lished in ASAE. III, p. 213-235. 

1900 

— Excavations at Deir el-Bersheh (3) March-April 1900. (4) Results 
(5)published in ASAE. II, p. 13-45; represented in the Egyptian 
Muséum (at Giza) mostly by wooden sarcophagi(6). 

— Seven Days of excavations in El-Hibeh, (7) in which he discovered 
various objects. Results published in ASAE, II, p. 84-91. 

— In April he began the préparation of a «Catalogue Général» 
volume «stèles ptolémaiques»(8). 

1) This will be published in detail, as well as his bibliography and biography ln 
the volume, now in préparation to celebrate the sixty anniversary to his death 

which appears in the set titled «Vies et Travaux», published by the Muséums 
Service. 

2) Appointed afterwards as Assistant curator. 

3) Deir el-Bersheh is on the eastern side of the Nile South of «Sheikh Abada» 
used as a rock-tomb cemetery in the time of the llth & 12th dynasties for 
Ashmonein Governers. 

7) Work began on 7-3-1900 after a demand from Mr. Yassa Tadros. costs 
amounted to £11.940. see Maspero, Rapports 1881-1910, pp. 17. 

4) Given in two reports. The first on 7-3-1900; the second on 26-5-1900. 

5) A detailed list of his finds and bibliography will appear in the set titled 
«Vies et Travaux». 

6) Extending from north to south on the Nile left side facing el-Fachn and el 
Fente. 

S) Maspero, op. eit., 28. 
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1901 

_ Second season at Deir el Bersheh (January-March 1901). _A.» 
intact tomb of Thotmakti was revealed after makmg a well 
of 40 x 40 m. deep. Contents transferred to the Egyptian Muséum 
Giza. Results published in ASAE, II, p. 206-222.(1) 

— Inspection at Tell Far‘on (ancient Bouto). Results m ASAE. 1 I 

p. 7-14. 

- Inspection at Siout. Results in ASAE, III, P- 32-37. 

- Charged by the Egyptian Muséum on 8 December 1901 to examine 
the site of Arab-el-Borg and gives report on the situation there 
Results in ASAE, III. p. 80-84. 

1902 

_ According to a note received from a patriot named Mohamed el 
Tawil (2) Ahmed Kamal begins his excavations at Matariah. A 
hypogee o{ Ramsès III Mnevis was the resuit, transferred te. the 
Egyptian Muséum in July. Results published in R , . 
p. 29-37. 

- In April 1902 charged to transfer to the Egyptian Muséum a stela 
from Kafr Abou-Shahaba village, Bibeh district, Bem-Souef Pro¬ 
vince re-used in a mosque there, registered under No. 35553, pub¬ 
lished in ASAE, III, P- 243-244, under title : Stele d Acoiis 
deuxième roi de la XXIXe dynastie. Also charged m the same mont 
to examine a monument found in Boulaq. See ASAE III, p. 92-93. 

_ Gives a report on the six months of excavations at Deir el Berclieh 
executed by M. Antonini of Mallawi in which he studies the interes. - 
ing objects added to the muséum (Fouilles à Deir-el-Barche...par 

Antonini). 

1903 

- Excavations in Gebel el-Teyr, Tehneh, Ouasim, as well as opening 
a tomb in Zitoun : Results published in ASAE, IV. p. 95-J6. 

1904 

— See BIE, p. 89-127; BSGE, 6e série, No. 6, p. 281-312. 

1 9 0 5 

_ Visite several sites for inspecting. (see ASAE. V, p. ^9 & Vll > 
p. 238-239, and RT, XXVIII). 

1906 

_ Charged on 5 March 1906 to examine blocs in Tell el-Waga north 
of Mahallah el-Kobra. He profits of this opportumty and examine, 
che site, Results published in ASAE, VIH, P- l’ 2 - 

_ Excavation at Atfih on 21 June 1906 for three days, resulted m 
discovering an interesting tomb. ASAE, IX (4908), P- 113-117. _ 


n See Maspero, op. cit. pp. 39. Costs of this season amounted to £ ^892 

.. Tfvcavations exoenses amounted to iE. 4...v0 

2) See Maspero op. cit., PP- 71. Excavations a. 


1910 


Good results in Sayed Khachabeh Excavations (1) where was dis- 
covered m Ganadlah a cemetery for Aphroditopolis princes con 
tammg wooden sarcophagi mseribed with new texts(2) Results 

XI1 P ’ 3 ‘ 39; XI1 ' 128 ' 142 ' X1V ’ P- 45-87' 

Av, p. G-206. 

— On 4 February 1910 he begins excavations on a cemetery north 
of Mangabad (north of Suit). ASAE. XI, p. 3-7, XV, p. 179-185 

— Deir Rifa excavations’ (23-12-1911- 3-1-1912) : 52 objecte were 

!"“ WC L aS 3 Cüptk t0mb containing six other objects. 
ASAE XIV, p. 67-72. 

1911 

Excavations at Dara situated in the Libyan desert facing Man- 
Houe. Excavations began on 4-4-1911, ASAE, XII, p. 128-136. 

— Excavations at Qoceir el Amarna. ASAE, XII, p. 136-142. 

1912 

Again Excavations at Manqabad, that gave many objects distrng- 
uished by a very fine set of jewelery. Résulte in ASAE, XV p 
179 — 185. 

— Excavations at Deir el-Gabraoui(3) began on 20-1-1912, oniy for 
about 8 days. Résulte published in ASAE., XIII, p. 161-163. 
Excavations in the area between Meir and El-Aklisas in the west¬ 
ern mountain. This excavation began on 4 February 1912 till 15 
March 1912. Results in ASAE, XIII, p. 163-165. 

Excavations at Hamid valley in Abou-fida mountain on 16 March 
1912 for about ten days where a Coptic tomb was discovered with 
several interesting objects and textiles, ASAE., XIII, p. 165-166. 

1) Sayed Khashabeh was a merehant of Asyut. He obtained permit to excavate 
,n a very lar ë’ e area on t>°th Nile banks between Deimt and Deir el Ganadiah. 

Thus it includes Meir and Kuseir el Amarna. These excavations were at 
mtervals beginning with February 1910 till 1914. See Blaekman, Meir I, p. 
16; Maspero, op. cit., pp. 3-5, Mohammed Séoudi shared in the expenses, see 
A. Kamal, ASAE, XI, p. 3, Also see ibid, XV, pp. 177. 

2) For the set of the Egyptian Muséum (Cairo) See e.g. Laeau, Sarcophages ant- 

Nos. 28091-28095-28097, 28098, 28123-28125, Mailawy Muséum el Ganadlah. 

559, 560, 563, 569; British Muséum 34259; 55315; Douvre A 23; Metropo¬ 
litan Muséum & Cleveland Muséum keep examples from this set. 

3) Excavaions sponsered by Said Khachaba. The zone of Sayed Khachaba is 
situated on both sides of the Nile from Baouit (in the north) to El-Ghanalm 

in a very large area on both Nile banks between Deirut and Deir Guide, Nos, 
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see note 1. 


190 7 


_. Excavation at Tell-Gamhoud(l), work began on 27 March 1907 

for about a week. Results : A Ptolemaic cemetery revealmg a 
new type of wooden sarcophagi, some cartonnages and other 
different objecte, in Cairo Muséum, Budapest, Vienna and Gracow. 
Résulte published in ASAE. IX (1908), pp. 8-30. 

_ Charged to examine a door used in a building in Tell il-Ashâar (in 

Borollos région). He examines ail the tell as well as Baltim. Report 
in ASAE. IX (1908), p. 141-147. 

_ Excav, at Baltim in the eastern extremity of lake Broulous, résultée] 

in identifying the débris of a small Ptolemaic temple. Results pubii- 
shed in ASAE, IX, p. 141-147. 

__ inspecte in November 1907 an ancient quarry situated on the north 
east of the citadel neighbouring the modem quarry called 

a U ‘G 

see ASAE, IX, p. 90-91 (VII), as well as other sites in Giza & Tell- 
Basta. ibid, p. 85-91 & 191-192. 

_ Charged to direct the excavations of comte de Galarza west the 

temple of the Sphinx about April 1907. Reported in ASAE, X 
(1910), p. 116-121, where interested objects hâve been discovered. 

1908 

— See ASAE. IX; BIE, 5e série II, p. 92-98. 

190 9 

_ Excavations in a zone between Deir el-Bersheh and Sheikhah 

Zobeida sponsored by S.E. Idris bey Raghib. From 22 October 19b9 
to 30 October 1909. This zone was used as a cemetery for Hermo- 
politans from the Old Kingdom. (Finds reported in ASAE.X 
(1910), p. 145-152. 

__ On 23 Mai 1909 he brings from Heliopolis two fragments from a 

comiche, ASAE, X (1910), p. 154 (IV). 

_ Records an inscription on a statue base, ibid, p. 154 (III). 

1) Situated between Fayoum and Béni-Hassan, west et Fashn. A tomb was g.s- 

covered there secretly by a citizen called Mohamed Fath al-Bab who seaked 
the help of another inhabitant called Tawdros Farag. Failing in continumg 
secretly this excavation, the latter asked the help of the Polonian Smolenskl 
who was working in Sharouna, Smolenski asked permission from Mr. Maspero 
and thus excavation began by him officially from 4 Mars 1907 to 26 March 
1907, continued by Ahmed Kamal. See Maspero op. cit., pp. 236. & A. Kamal, 

ASAE, IX p. 8-9. 
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1913 


Excavations at el-Atamneh, a small village 6 kilométrés «* « 
Darah. See ASAE, XV, p. 185-191; see also L. p. 18A 

Excavations at Sherifeh situated on the Libyan border west of 
Mesra and Bem-Ghalib. Results published in ASAE, XV, p. 

Excavations at Titalieh began on 15-4-1913 for few days in which 
was discovered a Greco-Roman cemetery facing Titalieh. Résulta 
published m ASAE, XV, p. 195-198. 

XV 1 7Z? ^S Vati °° at Mek: 4 Mai I913 - 30 Mai »»• ASAE. 

a-v, p. 1 J 8 — 206; see also ibid, p. 177. 

fboTsnT “\? ei . r , Dr ° nka ' bega " ° n the 15 «overaber 1913 for 
gg ays ' Mostl y Coptic finds. Results in ASAE, XV, p. 85 _ 

Excavations at Siout (North east of the Siut mountain) It be¬ 
gan on 7 december 1913. Results in ASAE, XVI, p. 65-114. 

1914 

— ^ h ™ ed Kamal leaves the Antiquities Department after a service 
ot 42 years(l). 

Last stage 

- Continues his work in his big dictionary; gives several lectures in 
«Institut d Egypte», and writes several articles in ASAE. 

Life to him was work and nothing but work. Thus we find hum 
“ ing ’, mspecting, working actively in the Egypkan Muséum, 

in iK r'ï ! tra ! 1 , Sfer fr ° m G ’ Za t0 ite new bui l d ing in Kasr el Nil and 
t ;: ; tal r General»; translating into Arabie its guide as well as 
-hat of the Greco - Roman Muséum; recording his achievements in nuru- 

EzZoZ 3 a Ï iCleS; giVing different l6CtUreS ’ P ersu nding teachmg 
,.yp ogy and askmg the Government to establish a school for sueh 

a study, continumg his activities on pension giving more interest to 
his hieroglyphic dictionary. 

w i^ U j aU thîS reaches its end ! °n 4 Aug. 1923 he passes to the Other 
World droppmg from his hands the volumes of his big dictionary on 
hieroglyphic and corresponding Semitic languages, still waiting to find 
its way as major reference. 

Dia’ Abou - Ghazi. 

1) See Rapport du Service des Antiquités 1915 , p. 55 . 
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harnakht, chief builder of min 

By G.A. GABALLA 

From lime lo lime objecte .ha, are ou, of lhe orrliuary and no, i nll „cdh 
RtonH^of r PreSe v, ‘ hemSelVeS “ lh ' COUI5e “ f Fgyptological enquiry. h 

eateorv E L , . <gr ° Und "°° r) ' a pair ot blocks ™*r tlm 

surf Tk “ ' " segmcn ' of ‘ cirde with inscriptions on the ,op 

sur aee. These are arranged as Ihongh ,he Iwo blocts belong ,„ „pp„si, e sid es 

aL nnrLTs'i 2 ; <P d ' he Of * muséum ,hey 

cm. No provenance is ”*** m " asurcmen,s ««»*'» «• » 

Description of Scenes 

Thc lVt ° bl ° cks bear a,most identical décoration in two registers In the 

:™! r ° th eaCh * “ and hiS Wife Wad J' etron P e are illustrated sitting 

und th> 1 n h u* ° f ° ffermgs before lhem and a bouquet of flowers 

nd.r th< chair. Both hâve a cône unguent on their heads, but while th? 

woman has one arm around her husband’s shoulder, the man holds a lotus to 

The bottons h’ b, °? S thCSe SœneS feCe inWards ’ tOWards each other 
f . cene s °ws the man clad ,n a Jeopard skin and performing tho 

kL lr S ‘‘A th f°r r ° fferingS - ThC tCXtS ab ° Ve 3nd in fTO -t or 

Osiris ch' t l M° USa ° f read ' beer * CaU,e ’ and fow l for the ka of the 

bi therÎht in,r Tf f ^ ^ ^ ^ orientated 

he nght. tnstcad of facing each other as do the scenes in the upper register 

Textj 

A. Left-hsuid Biock, Upper Register (pl. Il and fig. 1) 

( 1 ' A boon which the kinggives Cto) Osiris, chief (2) of the “West”.(to) 

boo Î° r ; h Tî n8 m the neCrOP ° llS (3) fand td) Anubis - chief of (4) the god’s 
m l ’ ! ! may g * ve invocation offerings of bread. beer, oxen, and fowls 

Wadjetronpe” ^ ^ builder] Harnakht and îh e lady of the house 

B Righî-hand Biock, Upper Register (pl. III and Fig. 2) 

rr ., <n Ab00n Which the k,n S gives (to) Osiris, chief of- the (2) West (to) 
Hathor. residmg m the necropolis, (and ta) Anubis (3), chief of the god’s bootb 
thaï they may g.vc (4) invocation offerings of bread, beer, oxen, and fowl. and 
v-Nery t ing g 00 d and pure to the ka of the chief builder of Min, Harnakht. 
and (to) his sister, the lady of the house, Wadjetronpe”. 

General Commentai* 

Or the chief builders of Min we know of hardly any one except this Har- 
nakhU. Another monument thaï ahnost certainly belongs to the same man as 
car arnakht, .s the fine Finestone table of offerings in Cairo Muséum, Cat. 








Gen. 23084 a. Jt is shaped like the htp-sign and mcasures 55 cm. in iength 

and 38 cm. in width (includmg the protruding portion), lts place of origm 

is not knowji. The top was divided into two equal parts by a horizontal lme 
of hieroglyphs, but owing to an almost oblong hole that has been eut in the 

centre, part of the inscription is lost. Of what is left we can still read ; "The 

chief builder of Min, lord of i[p]u.". The two halves are occupied by 

beautifully executed relief depicting ail kinds of offerings (pl. IV and fig. 3). 

Àround the edges of the table are two bip di nsw formulae : un the nght 
(pis. V, VT VT11 and üg. 4 A-B-C), one reads A boon which the king gives 
to Ptah, Sokar, and Osiris, that they may give cool water, wine and milk to the 
ka of the chief builder of Min, Harnakht, justified”. On the left (pis. V, VU, VÜI 
and fig. 4 D.E.F) : "A boon which the king gives to Re‘horakhty, (to) Osiris. 
chief of the West, (and to) Anubis, lord of To-djoser, the good (or great ?) 
god, that they may give bread and beer to the ka of the chief of builders of 
Min, Harnakht, justified”. 

The evidence from this second monument proves that Harnakht directed 
works for Min at Akhmim (Ipu) rather than at Coptos. Whilc Harnakht was 
strictly a master-builder, other officiais who did work for Min of Akhmim m 
Dynasty XVÜ1 bore the wider titles iiny-r k3i and hry k3t. Such were the man, 
name lost, with the former title in the rock-chapel of AyT and one Reya of 
whom a shabti was found at Abydos5. 

It is rather difficult to assign a definite date to Harnakht. A. Kamai sug- 
gested the XVlIlth Dynasty, basing himself on the fine workmanship of the 
table of offerings. This may well be so. However, the other two blocks, pubh- 
shed here, show conventional style that might suggest late XVIIith or even 
early XIXth Dynasty. If so, this agréés well with the importance of 
Akhmim and its notables from the reign of Amenophis III onwards6. 

Judging by the contents of the inscriptions, the twin blocks must hâve 
come from Harnakhr’s tomb. But what possible function could they hâve ful- 
fllled? Atfirst sight. they together take the form of an aich. This in tum 
may suggest that they once topped a narrow doorway or niche, in close proxt- 
mity to a vaulted roof, whose section the arch would imitate. 

In the New Kingdom, tomb-chapels are known at various sites along the 
Nile Valley whose architectural features incorporate this mode of construction. 
At Abydos, not so far from Akhmim, such chapels were found (built of brick) 
whose cult-rooms were simply chambers with brick vaulted roofs/; likewise as 
far away as Aniba in NubiaS. The twin blocks of Harnakht may therefore hâve 
been the arch of a niche at the rear of a brick vaulted cult-room m tome- 
chapel of this general type. They may hâve rested upon stone jambs. now lost. 
The offering table may well hâve come from the very same chapei. 

As possible support of this interprétation a third monument ot Harna¬ 
kht may be presented. It is a pointed top limestone stela hung on hewallof 

R 10. E 2 in the giouad floor of Cairo Muséum (pl- IX and fig. 5). R 
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the JdE No. 26888 and measures 104 cm. ni height and 64 cm. m width. Ac- 
cording to the Journal its original provenance is Akhmim. 

The face of the stela is dividcd into three equal parts. Whereas the top and 
bottom parts are void of any inscription, the centre panel is occupted by two 
symetrical scenes accompanied by texts. The twq scenes are almost entirely iden- 
tical although the one on the right is better preserved than the one on the lett. 

In each case Harnakht is shown wearing a long robe, a wig and seated on a 
chair. Behind him is his wife Wadjetronpe who places one arm around his 
shoulder, and lays her other hand upon his near arm. Before the couple is a 
table laden with offerings. A sem-priest wearing the léopard skin, characteristic 
of this clérical class, pours a libation front a vase on the olïerings. Above the 
two scenes are sixteen columns of hieroglyphs also divided mto two identicat 
main inscriptions, and two closely similar outer inscriptions. The main texU 
read: “Olfering every good and pure thing, bread, beer, oxen, fowls, fresh 
water, wine, milk, and presenting fresh vegetables to thy ka. Pure, pure O 
Osiris Above the man and his wife on the right : ' To the ka of the Chiei 
buiïd.“r Harnakht, justined; his sister, the lady of the house, Wadjetronpe . 
The iegend above the couple on the left is slightly different : “Chief builder of 
Min lord of Ipu, Harnakht, justifted ; his sister, the lady of the house- 

Wadjetronpe”. 

This stela could very possibly hâve formed the rear panel of the suggested 
niche, framed by the curved slabs, in a brick-built tomb-chapel. At présent, 
however, ail this remains in the realm of spéculation; any more convincing 
interprétation of these stones would be welcome. 

As Hercakht’s fine table of offerings was first published by the late Ahmed 
Kamal (who also edited much else from Akhmim), it may be fitting to présent 

this brief study of a dignitary of Min of Akhmim in a volume which honours 

the memory of such a notable pioneer of Egyptian archaeology. 

Footnoies 

1. Variant ornits Osiris and Min. 

2 H Gauthier, Persouel du dieu Min, 1931, p. 102 (only this Harnakht from 
the table of offerings, now to be discussed), and Helck, Marterialen, H. 1961, 

p. 172:52. 

3. A. Kamal, labiés d’offrandes, 1-2 1906-1910, p. 69 and pl. CVIII. 

4. Lepsius, Dcnkmaelar Text, 11 164. 

Newberry, Funcrary Statuettes (Cat. Gen), p. 186, No. 47638. 

6 . C. Aldred, Akhenaten. Fharaoh of Egypt, (Abacus édition, 1972), pp. 71ff. 

7. Cf. D.R. Maciver and A.C. Mace, Amrah and Abydos, pis. 25 . 1-26, and 

p. 70. 

8. G. Stcindorff, Aniba, II, 42-47. 
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PL III. Right-hand Block 







PI. IV. Table of Offerings. Cairo, Cat Gen. 23084. Top 



PI. IV 
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PJ. VI. Same Table of Offerings, Right side. 
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PI. VII. Same Table of Offerings, left side 














PI. VIII 









PI. IX 



PL IX, Cairo Stela J.E. 26888 









THE ÜVEIi AND BILE IN ANCIEN T EGYPTIAN 
LOKE AND MEDIC1NE 
P. GHALIONGUI 


In studying the rôle of any organ in Egyptian thought as 
seiited by the available texte, it is of obvions importance, first 
ce rtain its naine. 


repre- 

to clS- 


Accordmg to the best authorities and, in spite of the hésitation 
vath which the Worterbuch der Aegyptische Sprache accepted this 

i entification (Wb. H, 44, llff), there is general agreement on the 
name of the hver being mist, cognate with Coptic mawse. This is an 

organ frequently mentioned in magic-religious litanies and in funerary 
offenngs. * 

In litanies and magic utterings, disease-causing or noxious ene- 
mies or poisons are prohibited from entry into a list of body parts that 
identifies each part with a god, or assigns to it a protective deity 

Thus, papyrus Chester Beatty (VII, vs. 4, 5-6) : «Thon shait no+ 
take thy stand in his mist (liver), in his wf8 (lung), in his h3ty (heart) 

in his ggt (?), in his nnsm (spleen), in his mhtw (intestines), in 

his spr (ribs?) or in any flesh of his body, ImsetJ, Hapy, Duamutef, 
and Kebhsenevvef, the gods who are in (his body) are against thee. 

Not only are organs the seats of the gods, they are the gods, al- 
though in rare cases the divinities concerned are different (Naville, La 

litanie du Soleil : 14, 36 = 20; 41 = 32,33). As an example, the Turin 

papyrus (Pley'e and Rossi, 125, 9-10) : “His nnsm, his mist, his wf3 
and his mhtw are Imsety, Hapy, Duamutef, and Kebhsenewef.* 

lhese gods were the four sons of Horus who preùded over the four 
Canopic jars in which the mummified four organs were placed in the 
classical period. Later the four viscera, liver, lung, spleen, and intest¬ 
ine, were replaced inside the mummy, each with a small wax statuette 
of the appropriate god. 

In ihese jars, mist is, with few exceptions, identified or associated 
with Imsety and, as Gârdiner (Onom, II, A 247) justly remarked, since 
paronomasia lias here plaved an unmistakable part, we may regard 
the équation mist = Imsety as settled” 

Gârdiner warns, hôwever, that “the organs actually placed in the 
jars bearing the names, and in later times also displaying the heads of 
the four children of Horus, are said to show great variation in the 
early period, though further material and doser investigation are re- 
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quired But in mummies of the 21st Dynasty, an âge when the inter¬ 
nai organs were returned t.j the body separately wrapped with the ap- 
propriate wax statuette o£ the four god-, Elliot Smith (M.I.E.IV, 35ff) 
found the Liver associated with Imseti. 

Pictorial evidence, though of little weight in the opinion of Gardi- 
ner, may be mentioned here. In two seenes of Ka-pw-Re’s tomb (Mariet¬ 
te Mastabas, D 39, 274-277), an object shaped like a liver is broughtby 

men requested to bring mist and nnsm. In addtion, an organ vaguely 
resembling a liver or a spleen is sometimes used as a determinative 

of both mist and ntn’m (Gardiner, Onom. Il, 249). 

Mist, similarly, oceurs in many lists of offerings, e.g. the Pyramid 
texts, where the offering of pièces of butchery is accompanied by pre- 
ècribed gestures : 

Pyr. 82 (Mercer p. 44) : “To say four times; for N. a lifting up 

of the offerings, four times. One pot of roast. One mist, one spleen 

one breast of méat”. 

Pyr. 82 (Mercer p. 45) : “To say four times; for N., a lifting up 
of the offerings, four times. One liver. 

Pyr. 82 (Mercer p. 44) : “To say four times; for N. a lifting up 
of the offering, four times. Two pots of liver . 

Lore of the liver 

The above quoted texts and pictures show the liver as the seat 
of a god, as the object of its protection, or as a desired offering^ This 
prérogative was shared by miscellaneous body-parts; but, in addition 
the üver enjoyed with a few other viscera a prime position smce it 
was granted eternity in the Canopic jars where it was under the aegis 
of one of the four sons of Horus. Its spécial importance is stressed m 

many therapeutic incantations ; 

“O jubilation, jubilation, take not this heart nor this, my bieast 
to Sekhmet. Take not my liver to Osiris, in order that the hidden 
things that are in Buto may not, shall not enter into my seat on the 
morning of counting the Horus eye “(Sm.XIX, 4, pp. 502, 503). 

“As for that box of acacia-wood that cames Komet of the necro- 
polis (concerning) which they know not how to pronounce the name 

of what is in it, the heart and the liver and the spleen and the .mnd 

(?niudr) (') “(Ch. B. VIII, 4, 10). 

"here is much less agreement on the Egyptian word for gall- 
hladder. Dawson (JEA, 1932, 18. 15 a) conjeetured that it was mndr 
but this identification is much doubted by Grapows group (VHJ 376), 

T~see hereunder : Gardiner, Onom., X, p. 18 
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by Ebbell, who translated this word ‘brain’. (Eb. 766), and by Lefebvre 
(Essai, p. 72, n.l) who followea Iversen (JEA, 1947, 33 : p. 47) and 
Chassinat (Pap. Méd. Copte, 212-215) in identifying mndr with brain, 
an identification supported by a paraliel recipe in the Coptic papyrus 
(loc. cit.). Naville calls mndri “ un nom inconnu” unless it is a variant 

of mnd. Ç 


3h addition, Lefebvre (Tableau, p. 34) suggested wdd as meaning 
gaU-bladder as well as bile. 

Gardiner (Onom. I, p. 18) summarizes thus the position : 

“mndr, mentioned among viscera, both of man and animais. The 
position here immediately after ‘spleen’ and ‘liver’ and just before 
‘heart’is clearly not fortuitous sinee in Naville (Litanie du Soleil 14, 
36-20, 41 = 32, 33) we find énumération ‘liver, spleen, lung, mndr, and 
intestines, and when in p. Chester Beatty VIII, vs. 4, 10, ‘heart, lung, 


p r -Saas > >^ 

pue uaaids >-_ 0 ^ 


were found in that order, Faulkner 


probably right in conjecturing (Text, p. 73, n. 6) that this is not 
nmd familiar elsewhere as part of the face (Wb. H, 93, 10) but a 


was 

the 

writ- 


ing of mndr. P. Ebers 91, 11 (= 766) recommends mndr of a 
goat as the ingrédient of a drug and 101, 7-8 ( - 855 1 ) speaks of find- 
ing something in (i.e. the core of ?) a cyst like the mndr of a mouse. 
Ostr. Gard. 156 mentions mndr twice in its account of the parts of an 


ox; in 1.16 we again find it in close association with lung, heart, liver, 
spleen, and intestines (11. 11-15) and as a single organ; the previous 
reference (1.9) is in a very obscure gloss. Dawson first conjeetured 


that mndr was an alternative word for 




r-ib ‘stomach’ 


but he later hazarded the guess that it indicated rather the gall-blad- 
der’; in form it appears to be a dérivative of ndr’ ‘to catch of , to 
secure’.” 

For bile, two words are proposed with an indentical meaning wdd : 
(Dawson, ZÀS, 1927, 62, p. 21) and buf (Dawson, JEA, 1933, 19, 36 
and Lefebvre, Tableau, p. 34 and Essai, p. 13, n. 1). 

Anatomy. There are two paragraphs dealing anatomically with the 
liver. Eb. 854 1 : There are four vessels going to the liver; it is they 
that give it water and air, and it is they that cause afterwards ail dis- 
eases to arise in it by overfilüng it with blood.” 

Eb. 855 d : As to debility (3d) that has arisen in the heart. This 
means its bulging out (hgsf translated ‘Auswolbung’ by Grapow, IV, 

1, p.6) right to the borders of the lung and liver. There happens thereby 
(to the patient? to the heart?) that its vessels are deaf (or numb?) 

2. Cf. Eb. 855 d hereunder on the relation of the liver to the heart and lung 
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because they hâve faüen down (or become inefficient) (3) as a eonsé4u- 
ence of their heat. 

In these two passages, several notions are dlsoemible of: »« 
■nost are that the vessels to the tiver are t our and tirât they 

carry liquid and air. 

1, It may he noted that the wmti 

defines not only artenes and vems u , as ’ ^ üie ex tnrnal ap- 

canals. The Egyptien pnestiphysuuan certamly , He could 

pearance of the Uver smce he eatracted it d g t com . 

not hâve failed to notiee the struotureamthe porta 

prise the portai vein, tire commonttese struc- 
îhe hepatie artery. The four met» could well hâve heen 

tures. 

2 . Post-mortem, arteries are ^ ^ Lv«ns , 

"nÏtoiv^ ^"Ltery"front air. This eapWns the State- 
ment that the metw carry air to the liver. 

3. Although blood is not “^jTrom thfrifoi 

z "• ^ 10 arise 111 

the liver by ovetfilling it with blood. 

4 The neighbourhood relationship of heart, liver, and hrng: is» 

' . „ h 855 d The rest of this paragraph is not clear. 1 y 

coenized in Eb. oOO u. h part since the 

ir-ïcî 

(Eb. 864 a : "the heart speaks m ah the metw) . 

Uver pU,» aae 

n , Mk f XtSngly no description U recorded in any medi- 

balming. md on i y 0 ne Uver among the large number 

*- *» - "• Yeti tt,s 

difficult to believe in such a rarity. 

In several tombe at Saqqara but principally in Mehu's™ï £ 

dividuals are depicted with ^^"“^aecolttia or hyper- 

“ ^XuM^.VsT.lUOS and The 

House of Life, 1973, pp. S6-SS) ^tiônT 

very likely, pictures of schistosomiasis with ite hepatie comp 

-—— ~T7 thereby (OT însenslbility ? ), his vessels hâve t allen 

S. or : There happens to hlm tnereoy vor ui« 

(Grapow, IV 1, p. O- , 


The existence of schistosomiasis in Ancient Egypt was proved 
beyond doubt by Ruffer (1921 p. 18) who also described a ‘fibrotic’ 
liver without giving further detail. Considering the présent day ende- 
micity of schistosomiasis in the région of the Nile valley of which 
Saqqara was the necropolis, this explanation is quite plausible. Ghal- 
ioungui also made the avowedly very spéculative guess that Ameno- 
phis IV, if he really resembled his effigies, could hâve suffered from 
the same disease (The House of Life, p. 61). 

With due réservations as to the value of présent day translations, 
case 201 of the Ebers papyrus that Ebbell thought he could recognize 
as ‘uraemic cramp with dropsy’, might be a case of hepatie encephalopa- 
thy with anasarca : 

If thou examinest an obstacle in his cardia, and findest him very 
dropsical, then thou shalt say of him : it is an obstacle and cramp 
which thou shalt break; it is liike epilepsy which has attached itself 
in the belly. Thou shalt préparé for him (treatment) so that thou 
breakest this case of cramp. 

Hepatie encephalophathy is usually fatal unless very modem thér¬ 
apies are applied. The rather optimistic resuit of the proposed treat¬ 
ment, rush-nut, beer, and three unknown substances, speaks against 
this identification. Moreover, Grapow (IV, 2,88) criticized Ebbell’s tran¬ 
slation saying that it rests on the interprétation of dhrt as ‘dropsy’, 
for which there is no basis. Grapow further translated dhr as ‘ex- 
fraordinarily painful’, literally ‘bitter’. 

Another interprétation, associating the notions of ‘breakable obs¬ 
tacle’, cramp, epilepsy attached to the belly, might be cholelithiasis 
and biliary colic. Gall-stones hâve been found in mummies both at 
autopsy (Ruffer 1921) and by X-ray examination (Gray, 1967) 

A whole section of the Ebers papyrus deals with affections of the 
cardia and stomach that are variously designated as ‘obstacle’, ‘illness’ 
‘résistance’, affection’, or ‘suffering’ (Eb. 188 to 208). These bave 
been discussed by Grapow and his group (n, 35, 36, 117.118). Of these 
a few are explicitly designated as ‘liver cases’, while others may be 
interpreted as infective or amoebic hepatitis, cholelithiasis, cirrhosis, 
or cancer of the liver. A few merit discussion. 

The two in which liver disease is specifically mentioned are : 

1. The already mentioned Eb. 854 1 that States that vessels cause 
ail diseases to arise in the liver by overfilling it with blood. 


4. nsy. t; but von Deincs and Westendorf (VU,1,481) interpret it as an oecult 
ag-ency believed to invade the body and cause obstruction or get attached to the 
belly (Eb 201,209) or to eyes (Eb. 751). 
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2 Eb 188 : «If thou examinest a man for an obstacle in his cs.rdia 
and he is misérable to go, Üke a man suffering frorn burning in the 
anus, tlien tbou shalt examine him lying extended on lus back. If thou 
findest his belly warm and a résistance in his cardia, thou shalt say 
to him : it Ss a lüver cas© (italics ours)...If after (emptying his y 
with laxatives) thou findest the two sites of his belly : the right one 
warm and the left one cool, then thou shalt say about that : it shows 

that the disease mht, is conscmed. Thou shalt again examine hif; if 
thou findest his entire belly cool, thou shalt say : his liver is opened 
and is nd3 nd3 therewith; he has received the rexnedy (i.e. it has 
operated». 

The first of these two sections obviously mentions a congestive 
liver State. The second concerns an inflammation or a congestion lo* 
calized, after évacuation, to the right hypochondrium and, later, corn- 
pletely resolved (biliary colic ? cholecystis? passive congestion?). 
One is also free to speculate on the meaning of burning of the anus 
and whether it refers to piles. 

3. Jaundice has been surmised by Ebbeli (Eb. p 40) to be the 
subject of Eb. 477-481, although the yellow colouration of the skin is 
not mentioned. The text reads ‘treat the liver’ but, as liver affections 
are mentioned elsewhere in the papyrus, and as these five prescriptions 
occur among dermatologieal recipes, Ebbeli thought there was every 
reason to believe that no internai affection of the liver was meantbut 
jaundice, This view appears confirmed by the listing of jaundice ifl 
a Coptic medical fragment amongst diseases of the skin, but it suppo¬ 
ses that it was recognized as being due to dérangement of the liver. 
The various drugs presented in the afore-mentioned Eb. 477-481 in- 
clude : 

Figs, sebesten, »spt of grapes, fruit of sycamore, fruit of IiSsy.t,, 

gum, frankincense, smt, raisin, pignon, isw, leaves of lotus, wines, pow- 
der of zizyphus, milk, fruit of juniper, sweet beer, Inst, d3rt, and sy3 
from Upper Egypt. 

Three other case-histories may relate to liver disease though this 
is not clearly expressed : 

a) Eb. 189 : «...ail his limbs are heavy...then thou shalt put thy 
hand over his cardia; if thou findest his cardia drumming and it is going 
and coming under thy Angers...» 

Tympanites is here associated with either visible peristalsis, or 
gastric splash, or shifting dulness. If the last it meant, cirrhosis is a 
serious possibility. 

b) Eb. 198 : «If thou examinest his obstacle in his cardia, and thou 
findest that he has been changed (?) and has turned deathly pale (?) 
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(literally, has crossed the channel to the beyond), his mind goes 
away (?) and his cardia is dry (thirst) ...it is a blood-nest which has 
not yet attached itself; thou shalt let it descend by means of remedies 
(treatment mentioned). There cornes in his case from his mouth or 
from his anus like pig’s blood, after it is fried... » 

This case calls for longer comment. Grapow (IV,2,86) remarked, 
in the first place, that the word for obstacle is here determined by 
a piece of flesh. This being the single known instance of this writing, 
the obstacle must here be seen as a body-part. In the second place, 
‘Crossing the channel’ an expression borrowed from the nautical voca- 
bulary may also mean “to obstruct the channel”. 

The whole description may, therefore, mean that a fleshy obstacle 
has caused pallor, intense thirst, and faintness followed by haemate- 
mesis and melaena. This combination may occur in gastric cancer or 
ulcer, or in cirrhosis. 

c) The third (Eb. 203) deals with an affection of the cardia 
found, by palpation, to hâve attached itself to the right side. Grapow 
(IV,2,89) interpreted it as a liver affection, the Egyptians being, ac- 
eording to him, in the habit of linking pathological States of the right 
half of the abdomen with the liver. 

Therapeutic uses of liver and bile : 

There are 5 prescriptions of liver in the medical literature. Two 
coneem a disease s3w or §3rw interpreted as night-blindness : 

Êb.351 : «Another for ‘night-blindness’ in the eyés : liver of ox, 
roasted and crushed out, is given to it. Really excellent». 

L. 35 : «Another remedy : ox liver on a fire of wheat or barley 
straw and smoked in its fumes. The liquid will be pressed on the eyess>: 

The interprétation of s3w and »3rw, probably two variants of the 
same word, as night-blindness rests on the fact that Dioscorides (II, 
45) as well as other Greek and Arab writers (Avicenna, Canon, lîb. 
HI, p. 141) applied the same therapy to night-blindness (Ebbeli. ZAS, 
1924 59 : 57; Lefebvre, Essai, 84; Grapow IV,1,49). 

The third prescription of liver summarily states : 

Eb. 267 Anothen remedy for somebody suffering from hn ‘w in 
his urine : ox-liver, inst, is shaped into p‘t cake and eaten by the man» 

The fourth is a cosmetic préparation : 

H. 10 : 9 = 148 : «Another (for preventing greying of hair) : 

ass’s liver placed in a d3d3 jar so that it rots; cooked, added to oil or 

fat, anointed herewith” ~ 

K l • «Treatment for a woman (whose eyes ache?) who sees not 

(?) and (?) has pain in the neck. Thou shalt say as to it : it is dejec- 
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Ho»» uteri in »nÜ» suis.. -Fumlgate her°° h ' “ ank5 logo o[ 

suffi vulvarn eju»; fumigate her eyes wi 

bee-eaters (merops) : thon .hait make hen eat the bvar 

raw>. 

Bile, esclusively in entemal applications, was much 
„ned 11 one instance, human bile te mentioned (Eb. 392 )^ As tws 

eouid not be easily obtained by any £££• Lbe 

Z'££ ZZ&Z confusion between - (-) 

and rri (pork) in Egyptian wnting. 

This is the prescription : «Another remedy for an eye in which 
ail evil things hâve arisen : men’s gall is divided m two parts, half 
of it is put into honey and the eye is anointed therewith m the 
ing; the P other half is dried, ground fine, and the eye is anointed there¬ 
with in the morning (Eb. 392). 

Four other passages also prescribe bile for eye conditions : 

Trichiasis (Eb.428) : «Another for not letting haïr grow in the 
eye after it has been pulled ont : gall of a wyS.t bird, a stra ^ 19 “ 
tened therewith and applied to this place of the haïr after it has bee 

pulled out». 

Trachoma? Ectropioi»?. (Eb.350) : «Another to expel trachoma(5) 
in the eyes : gall of tortoise, ladanum, are put into the eyes». 

Leucoma (Eb. 347, 360). These last prescriptions, that strike a 
curiously Biblical note, are the most spectacular of the four : 

Eb.347 : «Another to expel white spots in the eyes : gall of tor¬ 
toise, honey... 

Eb.360 adds a magic spell : «Another t.o expel white spots m the 
eyes : It is thundering in the southem sky since the evening, there is 
rough weather in the northem sky, as corpses fell into the water, and 
Re’s crew were landing at their shore, because the heads fell into the 
water. Who shall bring them? (Who shall) find them? I shall bring 
them, I shall find them. I hâve brought your heads, I hâve attached 
(them to) your necks, I hâve fastened your cut-off (heads) in their 
place. I hâve brought you (i.e. Re’s crew) to expel (afflictions caused) 
by a god, by a dead man or woman, etc. 

Is recited over gall of tortoise (which) is pounded with honey 
and applied to the lids». 

5. Ebbell’s translation of nhS.t. Grapow accepted it as probable (IV, 2,54) but 
Ebers and Maspero apparently wrongly thought it to hâve meant ectropion 
(see Lefebvre, Essai, p. 75, n. 1). 


this is identical with the prescription that the angei advised ï oint 
to apply to his father’s eyes (Tobit, 6,8 and 11,12). This book is beiiev- 
ed by some exegetists to be apocryphal. But it dates back to the 3rd 
or 4th century B.C. when Egyptian traditions were still alive. The 
Egyptian connection is further confirmed by the rest of Tobit’s story, 
for when the démon who took the lives of the previous husbands of 
Tobit’s daughter-in-law Sarah ran away from the smokes of the fish 
heart and liver, he fled to the remotest part of Egypt (Tobit, 8). This 
treatment of leucoma achieved long-standing success for we find it 
mentioned by Dioscorides (11,96), Avicenna (Canon, lib. V,12) and 
other Arab physicians. 

Otherwise, bile was recommended for miscellaneous conditions : 

Ber. 200 (vs.2,6-12 and 6,11,17) : «A remedy to dissipate heav- 
iness in the ear : ink, terebinth, celery, offering bread(?), ox bile. Mix 
into a bail, and put it into the ear. 

Eb. 810 for a diseased breast : calamine (?), ox-bile, fly’s dirt, 
yellow ochre, mixed, and the breast is rubbed therewith. 

Eb. 433 : «A remedy for a human bite : frankincense, yellow 
ochre, goat-gall, mixed. Bandaged therewith». 

Summary and Conclusions 

The Ancient Egyptian words for liver, bile and gall-bladder are 
discussed. There is fair agreement on the names of the first two. The 
third is debatable. 

The occurrence of these words in medical and magic texts is rev- 
iewed. With réservations, due to the scarcity and nature of available 
texts, the anatomical, physiological and magic notions attached to the 
three are analysed, and their therapeutic uses are enumerated. 

The liver was considered an important organ but no définition of 
its assumed rôle in the economy of the body is possible, although its 
relation to jaundice might hâve been known. 

There is no evidence that hepatoscopy was ever practised in Egypt. 
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GESETZE DES KOSMOS 
AEGYPriSCHE ZEITRECHNUNG 
YON 

KURT ZITTEL 

prak. techn. Betriebswirt 
7520 Bruchsal 
Kasernenstrasse 23 
Telefon 07251/3808 

Deutschland 

Es ist nicht gestattet, diese Schrift, in jeglichier 
Form, ohne Einverstândnis des Autors zu verwenden. 

Gesetze des Kosmos 

Das Wissen der Menschheit um diese Gesetze in den ietzten 3000 

Jahrn. 

Bauten wie : Der Steinring von Stonehenge bein Salisbury in Eng- 
land, die Externsteine im Teutoburger Wald, wie auch 
die Steinkreise bei Oshoro in Japan und auf Yezo in 
Japan, wie auch das Medizinrad von Wyoming in Norda- 
merika zeigen uns, dass unsere Vorfahren genaue 
Kenntnisse über die Himmelskôrper und die Vorgànge 
am Sternenhimmel gehabt haben. 

Bei Stonehenge versamelt sicb auch jetzt noeb das Volk am 21. Juni 
in dem Steinring. 

Nach wissenschaftliehen Forschungen liegen mehrere Steine, besonders 
der astronomsiche Stein im Innern des Ringes und der grosse Fels 
auss erhalbso, dass sie die Richtung nach dem Ausgangspunkt zur 
Zeit der Sommersonnenwende anzeigen. 

In der Gipfelkammer der Externsteine bei Detmold im Teutoburger 
Wald ist ein Fenster, das als eine Art BeobaCbtungsvisier gelten kann, 
durch das die Sonne beim Aufgang am Tage der Sommersonnwende, 
den Schatten eines Stabes (Gnomon) auf die gegenüberliegende Wand 
nach einer bestimmten Stelle wirft. 

Das Wissen der Nordischen Vôlker zeigt sich in den Felsbildern von 
Bohuslàn bei Oslo und den Runenkalendern, die sich in Form von 
Runenstàbehen bis heute erhaltén haben. 

Der Sonnentempel in Peru im alten Inkareich und die Pyramiden von 
Gizeh in Agypten zeugen von dem hohen astronomischen Wissen der 
Alten. . Die Pyramiden sind genau in der Mittagslinie ausgerichtet. 
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Astronomie ist die Lehre, oder die Kunde von den Stemegesetzen 
griechisch = astèr = Stem 
nomos = das Gesetz 

Astrologie = logos = Botschaft von den Stemen 

Der Monat wurde in 6 Wochen zu je 5 Tagen eingeteilt. 

Die Griechen rechneten den Monat, (das hatten sie von den Aegyptern) 
zu drei Woehen mit je 10 Tagen. 

Aus Tontafeln des Assyrerkônigs Assurbanipal (um 660 v. Chr.) in 
Ninive, wissen wir u.a., dass die Mesopotamier) sehr genaue Kennt- 
nisse des Himmels hatten. Sie berechneten sogar Sonnen-und Mond- 

finstemisse. 

Die Woche der Komer : 

1 Tag = Tag der Sonne = in Germanien = Sonntag 

2 Tag — Tag des Mondes = « = Montag 

3. Tag = Tag des Mars = Dienstag = Tag des Ziu-Tys od. 

Tyr 

4 . Tag = Tag des Merkur = Mittwoch = Tag des Odin (dan. 

Onsdag) 

5 Tag — des Jupiter = Donnerstag = Thor, (holl. Donder- 

dag 

q Tag = Tag der Venus = Freitag = Tag der Freya Donar) 

7. Tag = Tag des Saturn = Samstag = Saturnsdag (Sabatt) 

Tag 

Gesetze des Kosmos 

Thaïes von Milet (624 —643 v. Chr.) lehrte : 

Die Erde sei eine Scheibe, die Erde sei nicht nur von Ozeanen urnge- 
ben, nein, auch unter der Erde befinde sich Wasser, sodass die Erde 
auf dem Wasser schwimme. 

Auch oberhalb des Himmelsgewôlbes befinde sich Wasser. 

Deshalb war nach dieser Lehre Wasser der Urstoff aller Dinge. 

Anaxymandros (610 — 547 v. Chr.) der Schüler des Thaïes V. Milet, 
nahm an, dass die Erde eine Kugel sei. 

Pythagoras (582 — 507 v. Chr. ca.) aus Samos lehrte : 

Die Zahl regiert die Harmonie des gesamten Weltgeschehens. 

Die 10 gilt als vollkommene Zahl (von den Aegyptern übemomxnen). 
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PMlolaos (ca. 450 v. Chr.) haut nach dieser Zahl 10 sein Weltgebilde 


1 . 

Sonne 

6. Jupiter 

2. 

Mond 

7. Saturn 

3. 

Merkur 

8. Der Fixstemhimmel 

4. 

Venus 

9. Erde 

5. 

Mars 

10. Gegenerde 


Die Erde ist nach seiner Lehre nur auf der ednen Seite bewohnbar, die 

e , , na f h Zentralfeue r Megt, ist infolge der ausstrômenden 
nitze nicht bewohnbar. 

Anstoteles (384 — 322 v. Chr.) verwarf dieses Weltbild und lehrte : 

îe rde schwebe als Kugel im Mfttelpunkt der Welt. Gegenerde und 
Zentralfeuer lehnt er ab, sonst aber behielt er die Lehre des Philolaos 
im wesenthchen bei. 

" ex t andrim ' ^"= h soter g^det, lies, aile 

onentalischen Bûcher ms Gnechische iibersetzen. 

Der Bibliothekar von Alexandrien bestimmte die Grosse der Erdku- 

mit _ an ” âKernd richtigen Werten, er übernahm dieses Wissen aus 
uralten Buchem aus seiner Bibliothek. 

fX rCh „ ( J 9 f ~ 120 v ‘ Chr ' ) auf der Insel Rhodos, stellte den für uns 
ersten Katalog von Stemen her. 

Der Katalog enthielt genaue Lageangaben über 1080 Fixsteme, die er 
durch eigene Beobachtungn bestimmte. 

Auf seinen Arbeiten fusste : Claudius Ptolomâus (ca. 140 n. Chr) der 
m Alexandrien in Agypten lehrte. 

Sein Werk ist uns in arabisch überliefert : 

Tabrir al mâghesti = Das gross e Buch. 

Dieses Buch ist heute unter dem Begriff - Almagest - bekannt. 

f “ tn ÜIei T n PIat ° : Heraklides aua Herakleia am Schwarzen Meer 
Schehens Chr ) 1 Di6 S ° nne Sei der Mittel P unkt allen 


Der Kahf von Bagdad : Aï Mamun (786 — 833 n.Chr.), ein Sohn des 
arun Al Raschid, liess die Schriften ins Arabische übersetzen, 
wodurch wir erst zur Kenntnis des Ptolomaischen Werkes kamen. 

Die Bibliothek von Alexandrien wurde mehrfach verbrannt : 

1. Durch Caesar 47 v. Chr. 


2. Durch den christlichen Fanatiker Patriarch Theophüius, der 390 
n. Chr. veranla sste, heidnische wissenschaftliche Werke zu ver- 

brennen. 

3. Durch die Eroberung Alexandriens durch die Araber im Jahre 642 
n. Chr. 

Ulugh Beigh, ein Mongolenfürst (1394 — 1449 n. Chr.) hatte in Sa¬ 
markand im Iran, eine Stemwarte errichten lassen und aile Sterne 
aus dem Verzeichnis des Hipparch von neuem beobachten lassen. 

So stand auch Alfons von Kastilien (1226 - 1284 n. Chr.) unter dem 
Einfluss der arabischen Wissenschaft. Er liess im Jahre 1252 n. Chr. 
genaue Tafeln berechnen, nach denen der Lauf der Sonne, des Mondes 
und der Planeten berechnet werden konnte. 

Daraufhin wurde er wegen Gotteslâsterung angeklagt und entthront. 
Nikolaus Kopernikus (1473 — 1543 n. Chr.) 

Kopernikus lehrte : Die Sonne steht im Mittelpunkt des Ails. 

Johannes Keppler (1572 — 1630 n. Chr.) 

Er war Mitarbeiter des Tyho Brahe (1546 — 1601). n.chr.) 

Keppler stellte die Bewegungsgesetze der Planeten auf. 

1. Gesetz : Aile Planeten bewegen sich auf Ellipsen, in deren 
einem Brennpunkt die Sonne steht. 

Erweiterung : . _ , 

Zwei Himmelskorper bewegen sich nicht nur in Ellipsen, 
sondern in Kegelschnitten umeinander. 

Das sind u.a. : - 

Der Kreis, die Hyperbel und die Parabel. 

Es sind diés «ebene Schnitte» eines raumlichen Kegels. 

2. Gesetz : Die Verbindungsstrecken Erde — Sonne, überstreicht 
in gleichen Zeiten, gleiche Flachen. 



Abb. : Kepplers Flâchensatz : Die Verbindungslinie Soniie-Planet 
überstreicht in gleichen Zeitabschnitten gleiche Flachen. 


3. Gesetz : Die Quadrate der Umlaufzeit der Planeten verhaiten 
sich wie die Kuben (z.B. : 2x2x2 = Kubik), ihrer mittleren 
Entfemung von der Sonne. 

Um die Wahrheit zu finden, wird hauptsâchlich die induktive Méthode 
angewantdt. D.h. : 


Vom Einzelnen auf das allgemein gültige Gesetz zu schliess en. 

Man sollte jedoch auch die deduktive Methoden anwenden, d.h. : 

Man solte vonden allgemeingültigen Gesetzen auf das Einzelne schliess 
en. 



Abb. ; Entstehung der kegelschnitte Abb : Die Kegelschnitte 
als ebene Schnitte eines 
Kreiskegels 


Menschen aller Zeiten versuchen immer wieder, die wahrheit zu finden. 
Was aber ist Wahrheit ? 


Die Wahrheit ist das, was die jeweilige Gesellschaft als richtig erkannt 
hat, oder auch... und dies scheint mir ôfter der Fall zu sein, Wahrheit 
heit ist das, was der jeweiligen Gesellschaft aufgezwungen wird. 

Hier in dieser Schrift versuche ich nur, Ihnen eine Probe meiner Ken- 
ntnisse «Wahrheit» werden zù lassen. 


Gesetze des Kosmos 

Isaac Newton (1643- 1727 n. Chr.) 

Er fand die Ursache, die Himmelskorper zwingt, sich um die Son¬ 
ne zu bewegen und diesen Lauf nach Kepplerschen Gesetzen auszufü- 
hren. 

Beobachtungen über fallende Kôrper zeigten ihm, dass, die Kraft, die 
den Mond zwingt, sich um die Erde zu bewegen, die gleiche Schwer- 
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kraft ist, wie die der Sonne, die einenStein nach dem Erdboden hinfal- 
len l&ss t. 

1 Gesetz : Geschwindigkeit ist die Wegstrecke, die ein Kôrper 
in einerSekunde zurücklegt. 

Behalt ein Kôrper dauernd diese Geschwindigkeit bei, so be¬ 
wegt der Kôrper sich mit gleichfôrmiger Geschwindigkeit. 

(Wie ein Eisenbahnzug auf der Strecke). 

2- Gesetz : Wird der Kôrper gleichmàssig schneller, d.h. die 
Geschwindigkeit nimmt zu, so nennt man diese Bewegung 
gleichmàssig beschleunigt. 

3. Gesetz : Beschleunigung ist der Zuwachs, den die Geschwindi¬ 
gkeit pro Sekunde erhâlt. 

Isaac Newton fand, dass die Bewegung des Mondes um die Erde aus 
zwei Eigenbewegungen besteht. 

a) Eine gradlinige Bewegung, sie fiihrt den Mond in einem 
bestimmten Zeitabschnitt von A nach B, in tangentialer Rich- 
tung. 

(Tangente = Gerade, die mit einer Krummen Linie (Kr- 
eis) oder Flâche, nur einen Punkt gemeinsam hat). 

b) Die zweite Bewegung ist eine Fallbewegung nach der 
Erde hin und führt den Mond in der selben Zeit von B nach C. 



Abb. : Bewegung des Mondes um die Erde. 

Die Gesetze Kosmos 

In der Abbildung ist diese Bewegung eine gebrochene Linie. 

Nimmt man aber die Zeitabschnitte, in der Bewegungen erfolgen im¬ 
mer kleiner, so werden die Abschnitte AB - CE immer kleiner und so- 
mit ergibt sich endlich die Kreisbahn. 


Newton fand, dass die Falbewegung des Mondes von Bnaeh C oder 
von D nach E erfolgt, als ob ein Stedn nach dem Erdmittelpunkt fallen 
würde. 

Er nahm an : Dass ein Stein in doppelter Entfemung vom Erdmittel- 
punkt (da ja in dieser grôssem Entfemung die Erdschwere 
geringer geowrden ist) ; 

in der 1. Fallsekunde nicht etwa die Halfte des Weges zurü- 
ckgelegt hatte, sondera nur den 4. Teil (2X2 = 4) 

In dreifacher Entfemung nur den 9. Teil (3X3 = 9) 

Da der Mond 6omal so weit vom Erdmittelpunkt entfernt ist wie ein 
Punk der Erdoberflàche, folgt daraus : 

Dass in dieser gross en Entfemung die Fallbewegung eines 
Steines nicht den 60. Teil, sondera 3600. Teil (60 X60 = 3600) 
von 5 Meter betràgt. 

(5 mtr. = 500 cm = 5000 mm) 

5000 : 3600 = 1,38 mm (Millimeter) 

Genau aber mit dieser Fallgeschwindigkeit bewegt sich der Mond nach 
dem Mittelpunkt der Erde. 

Gleichzeitig bewegt sich der Mond im Raum gradlinig, im Sinne der 
Bewegungen AB oder CD weiter. 

Newtons Gravitationsgesetz : 

Jeder Kôrper zieht jeden anderen Kôrper an, mit einer Kraft, die mit 
der Masse zunimmt, aber mit zunehmender Entfemung abnimmt und 
dem Quadrat der Entfemung. 

D.h. : 

Hat die Kraft in einer bestimmten Entfemung irgend eine 
bestimmte Grosse, so ist ihr Betrag in der dreifachen Entfer- 
nung nur der 3X3 = 9. Teil usw., 

in 10 fâcher Entfemung der 10X10 = 100. Teil. 

Wie die Kraft beschaffen ist, war bis heute noch unbekannt, man kann 
sie genau bestimmen, konnte aber nicht angeben wie sde zustande kom- 
mt. 

Im folgenden werde ich dies angeben. 

Bis jetzt war nur bekannt, dass die kleinslen Stoffe die es im Raum 
gibt, nach allen Seiten diese Kraft ausbreiten. 

Die Frage der Wissenchaft ist heute : 

Welche Zeit braucht die Gravitationskraft, um sich von einem Punkt 
aus im Raum zu verbreiten? 
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£)ie Gesetze usâmes 

1. Der Schall braucht einè gewisse Zeit bei 

Einer Luft von 20 Grad Celsius und 760 mm Druck = 343 mtr/see. 

2. In Wasser bei 21.5 Grad Celsius = 1484 mtr/sec. 

3. In Eisen = 5000 mtr/sec. 

Bei den obigen Materialien braucht die Gravitationskraft obige 
Zeiten von Ort zu Ort. 

4. Lichtgeschwindigkeit = 300 000 km/sec. braucht ein Lichts- 

trahl, um von einer Lichtquelle aus, 
sich im Raum in gradiiniger Bahn fort- 
zubewegen. 

1 Lichtjahr = 9,5 Billionen km. 

Einsfeins Reiativitàtstheorie 

Die spezielle Reiativitatstheorie sagt : 

Die Naturgesetze in allen ruhenden und allen gleichformigen grad- 
linig bewegten Sytemen sind gleich. 

Bis jetzt ist die hochste Geschwindigkeit eines materiellen Kôrpers die 
Lichtgeschwindigkeit : 

300 000 km/sec. 

Jeder gleichfôrmig, in gerader Richtung bewegte Masstab, àndert 
seine Lange, je nach der Geschwindigkeit seiner Bewegung. 

Die Lange ist relativ, also abhàngig von der Geschwindigkeit des 
Masstabes. 

Je schneller diser Mass-tab sich bewegt, um so mehr verkürzt er sich 
in der Bewegungsrichtung. 

Auch die Zeit ist relativ, abhàngig von der Geschwindigkeit. 

Ein Zeitintervall in einem schnell bewegten Korper (z. B. Raumschiff) 
wird um so grosser, je schneller die Bewegung erfolgt. 

Hier ist es gerade umgekehrt wie bei der Lange : 

Die Lange eines Kôrpers wird geringer, ein Zeitintervall wird 
grosser. 

Auch die Masse eines Kôrpers nimmt zu, bei hôheren Geschwindigkei- 
ten. Je schneller der Korper sich bewegt, desto grôss er wird Masse 
(Gewicht) 

Masse und Energie sind so eng miteinander verknüpft, dass die : 

Masse X dem Quadrat der Lichtgeschwindigkeit = Energie 

ist. 

Einstein lehrt : Dass die Schwere und die Beschleunigung âaquival- 
ent (gleichbleibend) im Verhàltnis ist. 


Die Gesetze des Kosmos 


Der Raum in dem wir ieben, ist nicht mehr dreidimensional (LàngeX 
Breite X Hohe), sondern «gekrümmt». 

Die Ergebnisse der geometrisehen Messungen werden abhàngig V on 
den Gravitationsfeldern, in denen die Messungen ausgeführt werden. 
Raum, Zeit und Materie werden zu einer untrennbaren Einheit verbun- 


Die Periheî bewegung des Merkur. 


Die Merkurbahn ist keine geschiossene Ellipse, sie dreht sich ganz 
allmahlich um die Sonne herum. Diese Bahnverlagerung nennt 
man <<Penheldrehung», weil sich das Perihel in jedem Jahr etwas 
verschiebt. In emem Jahrhundert ca. 40 Bogensekunden. 


Es dauert 3 Mill. Jahre bis sich die Bahn einmal vôllig gedreht hat. 
der Planet Merkur seine Rosettenbann so durchlaufen hat, dass 
die Ausgangsstellung wieder erreicht hat. 


bis 

er 


Auch wird das Licht im Schwerefeld der Sonne abelenkt. 

Ebenso verândert sich die Rotverschiebung der Spectrallinien im Sch¬ 
werefeld. 


Hauptenergie (Geistenergie), die Energie des Kosmos 

Hauptenergie, im folgenden Geistenergie genannt, existiert überall im 

osmos, sowohl in «festen-flüssigen», wie auch in den gasfôrmigen 

Korpern. 

Diese Energie macht es môglich, die Materie oder den Stoff zu mani- 
festieren (darzustellen). 

Diese Energie sind Schwingungen, eine Kraft, die allen Raum durchd- 
ringt. 

Geistenergie geht weder verloren, noch kann sie zerstôrt werden, auch 
wenn sie benutzt wird. Nur ihre Manifestation àndert sich. 

In der Wissenchaft ist die Geistenergie auch als : 

Adhasion (Anziehungskraft), Kohàsion (das Zusammenhaften, Attra- 
ktion (Anziehungspunkte), Répulsion (Anziehungskraft) und auch 
Gravitationskraft (Schwerkraft) bekannt. 

Das ist aber immer wieder die selbe Kraft. 

So wie die Materie in ihrer Substanz nicht zerstôrt werden kann, so 
kann auch die «Geistenergie» nicht aufgebraucht werden. 

Die Bxistenz eines Jeden Stoffes, sowie dessen Manifestation, (Darstel- 
lung), hàngt von der Anzahl der Schwingungen ab, die jede Sekundein 
den Korper hinein gehen und aus ihm austreten. 
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Die Gesetze des Kosmos 

Bis vor kurzem war es der Wissenschaft nur moglich, mit Hilfe der 
Kâlte und der Wârme die Schwingungen im Stoff (der Matene) zu 

ândern. 

Beispiel : 

Stahl wird durch Erhitzen und rasehes Abkuhlen gehartet. Durch 
diese Méthode wird die Anzahl der Schwingungen im Metall erhoht und 
damit auch die Anziehungskraft îhrer Partikel. 

Die Verschiednheit der Schwingungen der Geistenergie verusacht die 
verchiedenen Manifestationen. 

Die Schwingungen dieser Geistenergie in den Stoffen, ermoglicht es. 
erst die Existenz der Materie uns wahrnehmen zu lassen. 

Wâren diese Schwingungen nicht, wir konnten Materie iregendwelcher 
Art von der anderen nicht unterscheiden. 

Das Gesetz : 

Materie existiert nur durch die Substanz (oder Tr-âger) Geistener¬ 
gie, es gibt keinen Stoff (Materie) ohne die Geistenergie. 


energy of spirit 



Geistenergie-Schwingungen gelangen zur Erde, die die Manifestation 
des Atom und des Elektron bewirken. 

Diese Geistenergie stromt von ihrem Ausgangspunkt . 

Positive und négative Schwingungen aus, d.h. : Zweifache Polaritât. 
Materie. 

Die Materie besteht aus drei Elementen, in den festen, gasfôrmigen 
und in den flüssigen Korpern, die Grundelemente genannt werden. 
jedes dieser Elemente besteht aus einem stets gleichbleibenden Teil 
von : Vibrationen (Schwingungen). 

Beispiel : 

Das Holz erscheint vom Stein verschieden. Es ist es auch, aber die ver- 
schledenheit zeigt sich erst in der Manifestation. 

In der Substanz ist kein Unterschied. 


Gesetze des Kosmos 

In den Elementen jeder Materie wirkt das seibe Grundprinzip, das 
‘Geistenergie’ genannt wird. 

Somit ist das Grundprinzip aller Schopfung : «Geistenergie.» 

Beispiel : 

Untersuchen wir einmal den Begriff Geistenergie. 

Eine Blume ist nicht nur eine Blume durch ihr Farbe, Form Duft, 
oder das samtweiche Gefühl, das sie bei der Berührung vermittelt. 

Nein, die Blume ist auch ein Gebilde von verschiedenartigen Schwin¬ 
gungen, die zu unserer Nase, den Augen und zu den Fingern gelangen. 
Bestimte Wellenlangen des Lichtes, die von der Blume zurückgewor- 
fen werden, vermitteln uns ihre Farbe, d.h., sie lassen in uns den Eind- 
ruck einer Farbe entstehen. 

Diese Schwingungen veranlassen uns auch, die Formen der Blume 
wahrzunehmen. 

Die von dem 01 der Blume ausgehenden Schwingungen, lôsen in un- 
serem Geruchsorgan ein «Duftempfinden» aus. 

Befühlen wir die Blume, so rufen die Schwingungen ihrer Substanz die 
Empfindung des «samtweichen» hervor. 

Gesetz : 

Für uns existiert nur, was wir als Vibrationen wahrzunehmen 
vermôgen. 

Die Begriffe : Zeit — Raum — Geschwindigkeit — Entfernung — 
Beselileuîiigung 

Immanuel Kant lehrt liber Zeit und Raum : 

.Die Wclt von Raum und Zeit ist nicht Wirklickeit an sich selbst, 

sie ist aber keineswegs Schein, sondern : Raum und Zeit sind die Bed- 
ingungen der objektiven (sachlichen) Realitat aller unserer sinniichen 
Erfahrungen in der Anschaung. 

Der Begriff : Baum, wurde im Laufe der Entwickiung der Menschheit 
zu e:nem Problem des menschlichen Lebens, das überwunden werden 
muss- Das Wort Raum ist so verstofflicht worden, dasser für den 
Zeitbegriff des Menschen zu einem Hindernis geworden ist. 

Der «Geist» an sich erscheint dem Menschen ebenfalls als eine stoffli- 
che Qu alitât, mit deren Hilfe er das Problem Raum, zu überwinden 
hofft. 

Der Mensch richtet seine Anstrengungen darauf, Zeit zu gewinnen, 
und den Raum zu überwinden. 
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Diese Ansicht aber, wird zu stofflich (materialistisch) gedacht. daher 
auch die sehr gross en Schwierigkeiten. 

Versuchen wir doch einmal, diese beiden Begriffe : Raum und Zeit 
anders zu sehen. 

Reispiel : 

Zeit ist die Dauer des Bewuss tseins (der Ablauf des Tages und der 
Nacht wird dem Menschen bewusst). 

Dadurch entstehen : Perioden und Intervalle, die der Menseh benützt, 
îim gewisse Dinge, Tatbestânde oder Vorgânge, sich bewusst (vers- 
tandlich) zu machen. 


Raum : Bine Vorstellung 

Der Raum wird von dem Menschen nach verschiedenen materiellen 
Masstâben gemessen, Wie : Zoll — Fuss — Schuh — Meter — usw. 

Dies sind jedoch vom Menschen willkürlich geschaffene Mass-stàbe, 
die den Menschen zwingen, den Begriff : 

Raum, nur in materieller Forrn oder Vorstellung zu sehen. Der 
Menseh kann sich folglich den Raum nicht mehr «unendlich» vorstel- 
len. 

Da der Menseh sich aber künstliche Mass-stabe geschaffen hat, um 

damit den «Raum» zu messen, glaubt er, dass ein «endîoser» Raum 
oder ein unmesisbarer Raum nicht existierten kann. 

Somit sind Raum und Zeit in der stofflichen objectiven Welt eine, eng 
miteinander verknüpfte Wirklichkeit. 

Jetzt aber entsteht dadurch ein neuer Begrifï : Die Entfernung. 
Reispiel : 

Der Menseh überwindet eine Entfernung von Punkt A zu Punkt B. 
Er ist sogar in der Lage, diese Entfernung mit den Augen abzu- 
schâtzen. 

Benützt er aber ein Fernrohr...so ist sofort dieselbe Entfernung um 
etliches verkürzt. 

Damit haben wir den Beweis, dass die Vorstellung : 

Raum, Zeit, Entfernung, Geschwindigkeitund Beschleunigung relative, 
d.h. bedingt ist. 

Der Zeit — und Raumbegriff, wie auch die anderen Begriffe, hangen 
somit von der Beziehung zu unserem «Bewuss tsein» ab. 


Der Menseh ist der ‘Zeit’ und des ‘Raumes’ bewusst. 

Durch Wahrnehmungen, die stets individuell sind, und an die Funk- 
tionen der Sinne, wie : 

Beschleuigung, Geschwindigkeit, Entfernung u.a. gebunden sind. 

Durch die fünf Sinne seines Kôrpers : Sehen — Hôren — Riechen_ 

Fütuen Schmecken, macht der Menseh Wahrnehmungen der Ma- 
terie. 

Dadurch aber wird der Menseh zwangslâufig Opfer der Tàuschung 
und des Selbstbetruges. 

Er wird zum Skaiven einer unzuverlassigen Méthode der Begriffsbild- 
ung, die nur «relative» sein kann. 

Schwerkraft (Gravitationskraft) 

Bie Wissenschaft stellt heute die gross e Frage ; 

Welche Zeit braucht die Gravitationskraft, um sich von einem 
Raum (Punkt) zum andern su bewegen ? 

Nehmen wir an, dass die Schwerkraft ein Elément der Geistenergie 
selbst ist, so ergibt sich die Antwort auf diese Frage. 

Die Geistenergie existiert überall, sie muss demnach nicht erst zu 
uns gelangen, sondern wir werden dauernd von den Schwingungen 
dieser Energie getroffen, diese Schwingungen sind in uns — um uns— 
und um herum. 


motoh 


Stellen wir uns vor, der Elektriker hatte eine Kabelleitung um die Erde 
herumgelegt, 40.000 km lang. 

Vor uns steht ein Elektromotor mit einem Sehalter. Von diesem Schal- 
ter geht die Kabelleitung wie gesagt, um die Erde herum, zu dem 
Motor. 
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Wenn der Schaiter den Motor einschaltet, wie lange glauben Sie, 
braucht der Strom, um zu dem Motor zu komraen, um ihn anzutreiben? 

Sie haben recht, er Lâuft sofort. 

Man kann deshalb nicht fragen : Wie lange dauert es, bis der Strom 
zu dem Motor kommt, denn die Elektronen befinden sich ja bereits 
in der Kabelleitung (Kupfer/Alu). 

Diese Elektronen werden nur durch den Schalter in Bewegung gesetzt, 
mit einem «Druck» vergleichbar. 

Dieser Druck besteht dann aber auf der ganzen Leitung und so werden 
die Elektronen «hier» wie «dort» sofort in Bewegung versetzt, und der 
Motor lâuft deshalb sofort. 

So etwa kann man sich das Wirken der Geistenergie vorstellen diedas 
hier in diesem Falle die Gravitationskraft darstellt. 

Diese Kraft oder Energie ist überall und gegenwàrtig- 

Das Licht selbst, oder die Schwingungen, die sich uns als Licht eis- 
cheinen lassen, die eine Geschwindigkeit von : 

es 300.000 km/sec haben, sind nur eine von vielen der Marnfes- 
tationen dieser Geistenergie. Aile Stoffe, die der Mensch durch seine 
5 Sinne wahrnimmt, sind eine Manifestation d. Geistenergie. 

Zeitdilatatiotïi (Zeitdehnung) 

Der gros® e Philosoph Immanuel Kant 1724 — 1804 n. Chr.3) lehrt 
über Raum and Zeit folgendes : 

Zeit ist nichts anderes als die Form unseres inneren Sinnes, d.h. : 

Der «Intuition» des Selbst und unseres inneren Zustandes. 

Zeit kann nicht irgendeine Détermination (nâhere Bestimmung) von 
Phânomenen (Erscheinungen) auss erhalb des Menschen sem. 

Die Zeit hat weder mit ausseren Form en. noch mit einem Stand- 
^ LU n, îm Gegenteil, die Zeit determiniert die Beziehungen von 

unseren Vorstellungsbildern in unserem Innern. 

.Die Welt von Raum und Zeit ist nicht die Wirklickeit an sich selbst, 
sie ist aber auch keineswegs Schein, sonder Raum und Zeit, sind die 
Bedingungen der objektiven (sachlichen) Realitàt, aller unserer sin- 
nlichen Erfahrungen in der Anschauung. 

Man erkennt : 

Kant spricht von «Intuition» unseres Selbst und unseres inneren 
Zustandes. 
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Beispïel : 

Der Mensch erwartet irgend ein Ereignis wie : 

Urlaub steht in Aussicht, oder ein Treffen, eine Verabredung mit einem 
Freund oder einer Freundin u.a. 

Der Mensch freut sich im voraus auf die kommende Zeit, damit aber 
verândert sich sein innerer Zustand, er wird durch seine Vorstellungs- 
kraft erregt. 

Dei Mensch stellt fest : Die Zeit will und will nicht nicht herumgehen 
bis zu dem Zeitpunkt X. 

Ist der Zeitpunkt X dann erreicht, so merkt er, er ist sich der Lange 
der Zeit erst gar nicht bewusist geworden, Dank seines inneren Zustan¬ 
des. 

Kant spricht von «Intuitionen», was ist das ? 

Intuition ist ein plotzliches Aufleuchten, ein Erkennen oder Bewusst 
werden» von Zusammenhàngen, die in einer Art von geistiger Schau 
bewusst werden. 

Dieses «Bewusstwerden» steht meistens auch in Verbindung mit 
einer Bemühungum dieses «Bewusstsein», das Méditation genannt 
werden kann. 

Diese innere Versenkung bewirkt die «bewusste Erfahrung» der 

Wirklichkeit, oder dessen, was der Mensch als «Realitât» begreift. 

-intuition ist demnach «Eingebung» Z.B. auf eine Frage, um sich der 
Antwort bewusst zu werden. 

Der Mensch hat zwei Bewusstsein : 

1* Das àussere Bewusstsein, oder auch das materielle genannt, 
dessen er sich durch seine fünf Sinne (Sehen, Hôren, Richen, 
Schmecken, Fiihlen) bewusst wird. 

2 . Das innere Bewusstsein, auch das «Unterbewusstseimi genannt. 
Dieses Unterbewusstssein ist nicht materiell und somit dem 
Menschen nicht durch seine fünf Sinne begreifbar. 
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Energie des Kosmos 


Geistenergie 



Electron materielle Ebene Atom 


Betrachten wir das vorliegende Bild, so sehen wir, wiederum sind es 
drei Eiemente, aus 2 mach 3, ein Gesetz, ein Hauptgesetz des Kosmos. 

Diesses Gesetz lâsst sich auch in Zahlen ausdrücken, wie aile Gesetze, 
denn Pythagoras lehrt uns doch : (um 582 — 507 v. Chr.) : 

Die ewige Gesetzmâss igkeit der Zahl, ist das eigentlich gôttliche 
Prinzip des Universums, des Himmels und der Natur. 


Er lehrt uns aueh : 

Die Zahl ist das Werkzeug der Gerechtigkeit, in der Hand des Schôp- 
fers. 

Der Mensch kann mit der Kraft, dem «Unterbewusstsein» umgehen. 

Erkann die Kraft nur Kau mbeschreiben, weil diese Kraft ihm, sein 
Menschen nicht bewuss wird. 

Diese Erfahrung macht der Mensch auch oft im «materiellen» Bere- 

ich. 

Befepiel : ... 

Ein Elektriker verlegt ein Kabel für eine Lichtschaltung z.B. (Wech- 
sel — oder Kreuzschaltung) u.a. 

Ein Grossteil der Handwerker weis aus ‘Erfahrung’ ganz genau, 
wie diese Schaltung herzustelïen ist, um funktionsfàhig zu sein. Erk- 
lâren aber, wie das rein elektrotechnisch funktioniert, das kônnen 
nicht aile. 

Auch die «Zeitdilatation» wird dem Menschen «bewuss t» werden, 
mit Hilfe der Hypnose. 

Das ist aber ein Hilfsmittel, und ohne ein Hilfsmittel wird es dem Men¬ 
schen Kaum moglich sein, sich die nicht materiellen Manifestation 
der Geistenergie «bewusst» zu machen. 


Em Arzt hypnotisiert ein Medium und dieses Medium versetzt der 
Arzt zeitlich zurück d.h. : 

Er iàsst das Medium jiinger werden (natürlich nur geistig), bis zum 

Embno und veiter zurück.danach kommt das vergangene altéré 

Leben des Médiums, vom Alter wieder beginnend bis zum Embrio usw. 
Der Arzt lâsst demmanch in der Hypnose das Leben des Médiums zur- 
uckspulen. Der Korper, das «Materielle», liegt vor ihm, das Unterbew- 
tsein des Médiums aber, berichtet von vergangenen Zeiten. 

Die Zeit wird demnach gedehnt und der materielle Mensch kann diese 
Zeitdilatation mittels des Hilfsmittel : Medium «bewusst» machen, 

d.h. : Materiell also für den Menschen mit seinen fünf Simien, wahrne- 
hmbar machen. 

Dieses «Bewuss twerden» vom Unterbewusstein zum «à usseren 
Bewusstsein» kônnte man auch : 

Die 4, Dimension neuneu. 

Die Verwendung des Cyklus der 60 and seine Geschichte. 

zunachst arbeiten wir heute aile mit dem Cyklus der 60, ohne dass 

dies uns besonders bewusst wird. Nâmlich mit dem Chronometer, der 
Uhr. 

Dann aber arbeiten die Chinesen heute noch mit dem Jahrescyklus der 
60. Ebenso taten dies auch friiher die Inder und Babylonier, wie auch 
die Aegypter mit diesem Cyklus. 

Wie aber kamen unsere Vorfahren zu diesem Wissen?... 

Nach den Aufzeichnungen des Berosus, einem Priester des Gottes Bel, 
so um 280 v. Chr., lebte die Bevôlkerung des Landes anfangs in tieris- 
cher Rohheit, bis zu dem Zeitpunkt, als aus dem Persischen Golf ein 

wunderbares Wesen, «Oannes» genannt, herauskam. 

Das Wesen hatte einen menschlichen Kopf, eine menschliche Stimme, 
aber sonst war es kôrperlich wie ein Fisch gestaltet. 

Dieser Fischmensch «Oannes» habe den Einwohnern : 

Die Baukunst, die Geometrie und die Kunst, den Acker zu bebauei*, 
kurz, aile Bildung beigebrach. 

Jeden Abend jedoch sei Oannes ohne jegliche Speisen anzunehmen, in 
das Meer zurückgekehrt. 

Von den, auf diese Art zivilisierten Menschen, habe «Alorus» die Iier- 
rschaft erhalten. Nach ihm kamen noch weitere 6 Herrscher, die auch 
Fischmenschen waren, in der Art des «Oannes», und unterrichteten 
das Volk. 
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Wenn also die Babylonier mit Cyklen rechneten von 432.000 Jahren, 
so haben sie diese von den Fischmenschen übernommen. 

Wer waren diese Fischmenschen ? 

Es waren Menschen mit einer sehr hohen Entwicklungsstufe, aus ver- 
gangenen Zeiten, die dieses Wissen den Babyloniern beigebracht hatten. 
Beispielsweise naeh der ‘Sintflut’ oder nach einer Sintflut in vorverga- 
ngenen Zeiten. 

Wenn sie (die Fischmenschen) aber solches Wissen hatten, so wâre ein 
allerdings schlechter Vergleich : 

Die «Froschmânner» von heute (natürlich nur vom Aussehen, nicht 
vom Wissen her). 

Der Ausdruck «Froschmann» ist entstanden, durch die Bekleidung, die 
den Menschen einem Frosch àhnlich macht und ihm daher die Mogli- 
chkeit gibt, sich im Wasser besser zu bewegen. 

Versuchen wir uns jetzt eiimnal folgendew vovzustellen : 

In, sagen wir 2000 Jahren, ist dieser, bei uns noch allerorts bekannte 
Ausdruck «Froschmann» lange vergessen, da sich wie bekannt, auch 
die Sprache verândert. 

Ein Altertumsforseher findet aber um 4000 n. Chr. eine Chronik, er 
kann sie übersetzen, und dort ist von einem «Froschmann» die Rede. 

Der Forscher wird demnach nach seinem Verstandnis (denn Frôsche 

gibt es auch noch zu seiner Zeit), dieses Wort biidhaft übersetzen und 
versuchen, esbildhaft darzustellen. 

Er lâsst einen Bildhauer einen Frosch mit Menschenkopf darstellen; 
und kein Mensch weis doch was dies bedeuten soll. 

Genau so muss es den Menschen gegangen sein, die die Bibel geschri- 
eben oder übersetzt haben. 

Zu Zeiten des Perserkônigs «Darius» war das nicht anders um 500 V. 
Chr. Denn in Persepolis am Persischen Golf, finden wir ein Steinbild. 
des Fischmenschen, genau so dargestellt, wie Menschen es begreifen 
konnten zu ihrer Zeit. 

Wenn aber diese Fischmenschen solche Anzüge anhatten, um schwim- 
men zu kônnen, um zu ihrem Unterseeboot zu kommen, das im Pers¬ 
ischen Golf ankerte, oder aber auch nur.um leben zu konnen, 

âhnlich den Raùmanzùgen unserer Astronauten. 

Wenn die Fischmenschen solche Anzüge benutzten um zu ihrem Raum- 
schiff zu kommen, das im Persischen Golf vielleicht unter Wasser lag, 
dann wâre es doch auch vorstellbar, dass diese Fischmenschen sich 
in Raumstationen oder auf Planeten im Kosmos aufgehalten hatten,. 


zunàchst in einer Entfernung, dass : 1 Gotterjahr — 360 Erden- 
jahre waren und dann evtl. um dort, auss erhalb unserer Atmosphare, 
eine erwartete oder unerwartete Katastrophe zu überleben. 

Dann, lieber Leser, besass en sie bereits ein Wissen, um das wir heute 
immer noch vergeblich ringen. 

Jetzt aber stellt sich eine andere Frage : 

Warum schreiben die uralten Chronisten : 

1 Gotterjahr entsprache der Zeit von 360 Erdenjahren? 

Die Antwort auf diese Frage liegt im Kenntnisvergleich der Planeten 
die wir kennen. 


Beispiel : 


Betraehten wir die Planeten Saturn und Jupiter. 


Saturn = Schwerkraft 1 

die siderische Umlaufzeit 
(Sterneumlaufzeit) 

(29, 1672 X12=350,0064 ) 
kleinste Entfernung v.d.Erde 
(1200X360 = 432.000) Monde 
Jupiter : Schwerkraft = 

kleinste Entfernung v. d. Erde = 
siderische Umlaufzeit — 

Monde — 


= Schwerkraft der Erde 
= 29,1672 Jahre 

= rd. 30 Jahre 

= rd. 360 Jahre 

= 1200 Mill. km 

= 10 

2,45 v.d. Erde 

600 Mill. km 

11,3149 Jahre 

rd. 12 Jahre 

12 


Nehmen wir obige Zahlen 
600 X 360 = 216.000 
1200X360 = 432.000 


Die Babylonier rechneten ausser dem noch mit : 


1 Sosse 
1 Nere 
1 Sare 
60 Saren 
120 Saren 


= 60 Jahre 

= 600 Jahre 

= 3.600 Jahre 

= 216.000 Jahre 
= 432.000 Jahre 


(10X 60) 

(60 X 60) 
(60 X 3600) 
(60X3.600x2) 


Man erkennt, das sind genau die Cylen, mit denen die Babylonier und 
Aegypter gearbeitet haben. Es kam also von der Astronomie her, die¬ 
ses Wissen, das die Fischmenschen den Babyloniern beigebracht hat¬ 
ten. 


Man stellt fest, dass die obigen astronomischen Zahlen, mit Abweich- 
ungen abgesehen von den Millionen, mit den Cyklen der Alten übersein- 
stimmen. 
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Doch nun zurück zu den Aussagen der Alten : 

Dass 1 Gotterjahr = 360 Erdenjahre oder MenschenJahren 
entspricht 

Untersuchen wir den Ausdruck «Gotter» hier unserm Fall. 

Beispiel : 

Stellen Sie sich vor, ein Mensch aus dem 20. Jahrhundert, àhnlich dem 
Fischmenschen vor undenklichen Zeiten, findet im Urwald ein sehr 
weit unterentwickeltes Volk mit seinem Hubschrauber (Flugzeug). 

Vor noch nicht allzu langer Zeit war dies tatsâchlich der Fall. 

Wir würden heute dises Volk als Steinzeitmenschen betrachten, obwohl 
dieser Ausdruck nicht zutrifft. 

Dieser moderne und auch reiche Mensch, hilft nun diesem Volk, mit 
seinem Kapital, seinem Wissen und seiner Kultur, damit diese Steinze¬ 
itmenschen ihren Lebensstandard erhôhen kônnen. 

Aus Prophezeihungen der Priester wissen diese Menschen schon Jahr- 
hunderte, dass irgend wann ein «Gott» aus dem Himmel zu ihnen 
kame, um ihnen zu helfen. 

Wen wundert es da, wenn diese Menschen ihren Helfer, der aus dm Hi¬ 
mmel mit dem Flugzeug zu ihnen kam, als Gott verehren? 

Und dies nur, weil er ja erwartet wurde und auch in der Lag war, gew- 
issermass en im Handumdrehen den Menschen Erleichterung, Nah- 
rung und Medizin u.a. zu bringen, von dem Volk Jahrhunderte lang er- 
trâumt. 

Einstein Lehrt uns 

Die Zeit ist relativ, also abhàngig von der Geschwindigkeit und somit 
wird ein Zeitintervall , in einem schnell bewegten Korper (Raumschiff) 
grôsser, je schneller die Bewegung erfolgt. 

Auf das Gotterjahr übertragen heisst dies : (Regel) 

Ein Korper (Raumschiff) hat in einer bestimmten Entfernung, bei ei- 
ner bestimmten Geschwindigkeit, einen «Zeitintervall», der 360 Erden- 
jahren entspricht. 

Das bedeutet : 

Die Fischmenschen aus dem Persischen Golf müssten mit Flugkor- 
pern aus dem Kosmos gekommen sein, von so weit her : 

Dass 1 Jahr ihres Zeitintervalles (Gotterjahr), dem Zeitin¬ 
tervall von 360 Erdenjahren entspricht. 

Vor noch nicht allzulanger Zeit hàtte man liber diese Feststellung ge- 
lacht, eben aus Unkenntnis. 


Heute jedoch, wo man bereits daran denk, «Raumstationen» in den Ko 
smo„ a bauen, um dort au wohuen, ht e» rataam, daruber nachaudeÛ-' 


Es stellt sich nun die Frage; 

Auf welchen Planeten, Saturn -Jupiter oder anderen Planeten, trifft 
diese Entfernung zu, oder war es eine Raumstation im Kosmos 
Es wird wohl der Saturn gewesen sein, denn : 


• um aie Bonne 

- 30 jahre = (Erdenjahre) = 1 siderischer Monat 

1 siderischer Monat X 12 Monate = 360 Jahre 

1 Satumjahr (Gotterjahr) „ . 

Vergleich zwischen Saturn q t . . E ™ en J ahre 

batum Saturnjahr Mondjahr 




Astronomische Uhr 


Mond umlaufzeit um die 
30 Tage = 1 Monat 

genau 29,5306 X 12 


Erde = 29,5306 Tage (rd.30 Tage) 
mal 12 Monat = 360 a Tage 
= 354,3672 Tage 
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1 Saturnjahr (Gotterjahr) entspricht demnach dem Zeitintervall von 

360 Erdenjahren. 

Gesetze des Kosmos 

Der Kreis hat einen Radius von 360 Grad, seit undenklichen Zeiten 
schon. Die Aegypter, die Zweistromlànder (Mesopotamien), die Inder 
und die Chinessen hatten diese Einteilung von ihren Vorgàngern über- 
nommen. So wie wir das Wissen von ihnen übernommen haben. 

Wie kommt dies ? 

Nun die Zahl 360 lâsst sich durch 21 Zahlen, ohne Reste teilen : 


360 

2 

360 

5 

360 

8 

360 

9 

360 

12 

360 

18 

360 

24 

360 

36 

360 

45 

360 

72 

360 

120 


= 180 360 

= 72 360 

= 45 360 

= 40 360 

= 30 360 

= 20 360 

= 15 360 

= 10 360 

= 8 360 

= 5 360 

= 3 


4 

— 

90 

6 


60 

3 

= 

120 

10 

= 

36 

15 


24 

20 


18 

30 

- 

12 

40 

= 

9 

60 

= 

6 

90 

= 

4 
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Ein sehr wichtiger Punkt ist : 

Der Mond ist 60 x soweit vom Erdmittelpunk entfernt, wie irgendein 
Punkt auf der Edroberflàche. 

Daraus folgt, siehe Zeichung : 


382.662 •. éo = 6.377,7 kœ 



Wenn man jetzt die Zahl 60 und auch die Zahl 360 mit anderen Zahlen 
vervielfacht, so kommen wir wieder zu recht interessanten Ergebnis- 
sen : 

6 X 60 = 360 60 X 60 = 3.600 

400 X 60 = 24.000 720 X 60 = 43.200 

7200 X 60 = 432.000 3.600 X 60 - 216.000 

10 X 60 = 3.600 100 X 360 = 36.000 

120 X 360 = 43.200 1.200 X 360 = 432.000 

Gesetze des Kosmos 

Man sieht, die Zahlenreihen bringen Ergebnisse, die von unseren Vor- 
fahren schon seit undenklichen Zeiten verwendet wurden. 

Es sind dies die Zeiten : 

360 36.000 

3.600 43.200 

24.000 432.000 

216.000 

Die Babylonier und Aegypterhatten mit diesen Zahlenreihen gearbe- 
itet. Folglich mussten deren vorfahren Kenntnisse von unerhSrter 
Tragweite gehabt haben, schon vor Jahrtausenden* 

Dieses wissen wurde wieder verloren z.B. durch die Sintflut, durch den 
Unverstand der Menschen, und auch, dies scheint mir die tatsâchliche 
Erklarung : 
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Durch eigene menschliche Schuld, denn hâtten sie tatsàchlich diese 
Kenntnisse gehabt, so waren auch sie an einem Punkt angekommen, 
auf den unsere heutige Menschheit zielstrebig drauflos geht : 

Nâmlich die Selbstzerstôrung durch modernste Waffen. 

Geistenergie 



Obiges Bild zeigt uns die zwei Dreiecke zusammengesetzt, das geistige 
Dreieck mit dem materiellen Dreieck kombiniert. 

Wenn die Menschheit es fertig bringt, nach diesen kosmischen Geset- 
zen zu leben und auch danach zu handeln, dann besteht die Aussicht, 
sich nicht selbst zu zerstôren. 

Die Zestrechnung der Aegypter nach nach neuesten Erkenntnissen : 

In vorchristlichen Zeiten suchten die Europâer, durch die Griechen 
hauptsachlich vertreten, bei den Priestem in Aegypten, auch «Magier» 
genannt, zu studieren. 

Dort versuchten sie, das Wissen zu holen, es nach Europa zu bringen 

und dort zu verbreiten. 

So war denn auch Herodot um 500 v. Chr. bei den Magiero in Aegypten 

ten und diese berichteten ihm folgendes, das er wortlich für uns aufno- 
tierte : 

.dass die Jahre immer gezâhlt und aufgezeichnet Worden seien. 
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Die Priester zeigten ihm im Tempel zu Theben 345 hôlzerne Kolossal 
bdder der Oberpriester, die ebenso viele Generationen hindurch, der 
Sohu nach dem Vater, dem Tempel vorstanden. 

Kônige aber, seien es von Menés, dem ersten Konig der Aegypter, bis 
Sethos, 341 gewesen, - Der Zeitraum aber sei 11 340 Jahre gewesen. 

Jn dieser Zeit, so sagten die Priester : 

rfabe die Sonne 4 X ihren Sitz verlassen, wo sie jetzt (500 v. Chr.) un- 
tergeht. sei die Sonne zweimal aufgegangen und wo sie jetzt auf geht, 

“i fe 2x untergegangen. .und nichts in Aegypten habe sich verândert 
weder was die Erde, noch was den Fluss betrifft. 

Wai’um Konnte Herodot diese Aussagen der Priester nicht verstehen? 
Ganz einfach deshalb, weilman zu seiner Zeit, übrigens bis ins 19.) 

Jahrhundert noch, der Meinung war, dass die Erde erst ca. 600 Jahre 
ait sei. 

Dann naturlieh auch deshalb noch, weil die Priester ihren Schülern 
nicht ailes vermitteïten. 

Ein Priester «Berosos» (um 300 v. Chr.) au® dem Zweistromland und 
auch der Aegtptische Priester Manethos (um 280 v. Chr.) berichteten 
unabhangig voneinander, von Zeitrâumen um 432.000 Jahren vor der 
Sintflut z.B. 

Die Griechen und auch die Rômer versuchten nun, entsprechend ihrem 
Weltbild und Wissen, diese Zeitrâume zu reduzieren um sie einpassen 
zu konnen. 

Wenn wir davon ausgehen, dass immer schon das die Wahrheit war 
was die jeweilige Gesellchaft als richtig erkannt hat oder aner- 
kannte, so kann man verstehen. dass diese gros® en Zeitrâume mittels 
des Cyklus der ‘60’ klein gemacht wurden, damit das eigene Weltbild 
wieder richtig war. 

Hier aber wird von mir nachgewiesen, was die Priester dem Herodot 
berichteten, und ungelôste Fragen beantwortet. 

Durch die Anziehungskraft der Sonne, des Mondes und einiger Fixs- 
terne auf den Aequator unserer Erde, beschreibt unsere gedachte Er- 
dachse eine sehr langsame Kreiselbewegung in diesem Zentrum. 

Zestrechnung der Aegypter 

Dadurch findet, von der Erde aus gesehen, eine Ortsvepanderung der 
Fixsterne, durch Verchiebung des Aequators auf dem Tierkreis (Ekl- 
iptik) statt, und damit eine Vorrückung der Tag-und Naehtgleiehe am 
21. Mârz, nach jeweTs einem Aeon (Zeitalter). Solche Zeitalter sind u» 
a. 24.000, 43.200 Jahre 

Diese Verlàngerung des Frühlingspunktes wird «Prazession» genannt 
und die Wanderung durch den Tierkreis (Ekliptik), erfolgt gegen den 
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Uhrzeigersinn, also rücklâufig, von West nach Ost mit einer Geschwin- 
digkeit von ca. 40 Bogensekunden in einem Jahrhundert für das Zei- 
talter von 3.000.000 Jahren. 

a) Das entspricht etwa 66.6666 Jahren pro Grad (66,6668 X 30 Grad 
= 1999,999 Jahre), das sind ca. 2000 Jahre pro Tierkreiszeichen 
mal 12 = 24,000 Jahre = 1 Zeitalter. 

h) Nehmen wir 100 Jahre je Grad mal 30 Grad = 3000 Jahre mal 12 
Tierkreiszeichen ~ 36.000 Jahre = 1 Aon. 

c) Nehmen wir 120 Jahre mal 30 Grad = 3.600 Jahre mal 12 Tierk¬ 
reiszeichen = 43.200 Jahre = 1 Aon u. s. w. 

Um das Vorhergesagte zu verstehen, nehmen wir Beispiel a) 



Aegyptische Zeitrechnung 

Betrachten wir die astronomische Uhr mit den Tierkreiszeichen. 

Entgegen der normalen Uhr, aufder die Sternkreiszeichen im Uhrzeiger 
sinn stehen, also z.B. Steinbock - Wassermann - Fische - Widder, ver- 
lagert sich bei uns hier die Pràzession oder Frühlingspunkt rück¬ 
lâufig durch die Ekliptik oder das Tierkreiszeichen, also Widder - Fis¬ 
che - Wassermann - Steinbock u.s.w. 


Wenn also der 21. Mârz, der Frühlingspunkt, vvieder an seinem ursprü- 
Qglichen Platz angekommen ist, nach einem ganzen Aeon, dam sind in 
diesem Falle 24.000 Jahre vergangen. 

Der Zeitraum eines Sternkreszeichens ist 2.000 Jahre nach a), davon 
wollen wir ausgehen. 

Es ist bekannt, dass die Aegypter auch mit der Phônixperiode gere- 
chnet haben. 

Was ist die Phônixperiode? 

Nach Demoknt von Abdera, einem griechischen Philosoph (um 460- 
370 v.c ) einem Vorlâufer der modernen Wissenschaft, 

kannten die Aegppter seit Alters her neben dem Wandeljahr, ein tes¬ 
tes Jahr mit 12 Monaten, mit vierjâhriger Einschaltung. 

D.h : Das Sonnenjahr hat 365 Tage plus aile 4 Jahre (1/4 Tag pro J.x4 
= 1 Tag = 366 Tage, also ein Schaltjahr. 

Nach Plutarch (46—120 n.ehr.) arbeiteten auch die Aegypter mit der 
Apisperiode von 25 Jahren. 

Der Apis war der heilige Stier der Aegypter und über diese Apisperiode 
kammen wir zur kleinen Phônixperiode von 500 Jahren zur gross en 

Phônixperiode von 1500 Jahren. usw. 

Mit der kleinen Phônixperiode wollen wir uns nâher befassen, denn mit 
ihr müssen wir arbeiten. 

Der Unterschied zwisehen dem Aegyptisehen Kalender und dem helia- 
kischen (Sonnen) Aufgang des Sirius, dem hellsten Fixtern im Ster- 
nbild des Gross en Hundes, wuchs im Laufe einer Siriusperiode von 
1460 julianischen Jahren, auf 11 Tage an. 

Wâhrend dieses Siriusjahres von einem heliaktischen Thoth (Mond? 

zum andem, glich sich das bürgerliche Jahr in 1460 Sonnen jahren wie- 
der aus. 

Das tropische, oder Phônixjahr, glich sich von einem solstiüalen (Son- 
nenwende) Thoth zum anderen im 1505 Jahren aus, oder mit einer 
sehr kleinen Abweichung von unserer heutigen Zeitrechnung géra de 
1500 Jahre. 

Die gross e Phônixperiode hetrâgt 1500 Jahre, der Phônix selbst, stel- 
ït bei den Aegyptem ein Bild, der durch «Seelemvanderung» gereini- 
gten Seele dar, die auch jederzeit als Vogel mit Menschenkopf gedacht 
rvurde und auch so abgebildet worden ist. 
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Diese Vorstelhmg wurde denn auch von den Griechen mit übernom- 
men, denn die von Pluto dargestellte Seele erscheint geflügelt, die in 
einem : zyklische Lebenszeiten gebundenes Aufstreben der Seele zu 
ewigem Licht der Sonne, dem Grundprinzip der àgyptischen Religion, 
bestand. 

Agyptische Zeitrechnung 

Die kleine Phônixperiode ist in einem Tierkreiszechen von 2000 Jahren 
4 mal enthalten. 

Betrachten wir das vorliegende Bild, so erkennen wir 4 Fischeperio- 
den mit jeweils 500 Jahren, die sich in einem Tierkreiszeichen befinden. 



Wir zâhlen von oben im Uhrzéigersinn und kommen zum Ende mit 
6000 Jahren. Beachten Sie bitte, dass wir zur Zeit den Uebergang 
haben vom Fische — zum Wassermannzeitalter, ein weiterer Beweis 
dafiir, dass das, was hier gesagt wird, auch den Tatsachen enspricht. 
Die Priester berichteten Herodot, dass in einem Zeitraum von 11.340 
Jahren Menschen gelebt hatten und keine Gotter. 


Auch, dass die Sonne 4 mal ihren Sitz verlassen habe. 

3 # 

3 O 



% # 


30 

Hier auf dem vorliegenden Bild wird dies nachgewiesen. 

Im Innern des Kreises beginnen wir beim 2. Haus unten. Ausserhalb 
des Kreises steht unten zum Zeitpunkt des Gespràches von Herodot 
mit den Priestern, die untergehende Sonne und obe nbei 2.500 Jahren, 
die aufgehende Sonne! 

Wir folgen jetzt dem Kreispfeil im Uhrzeigersinn, nach reehts unten, 
dort steht jetzt bei den Jahren 5.500 die aufgehende Sonne (1) und 
oben die untergehende Sonne (1). 





Wir folgen dem Kreispfeil weiter nach oben, bei 8.500 Jahren steht 
jetzt die aufgehende Sonne (2) und unten die untergehende Sonne (2). 
jetzt folgen wir wiederdem Pfeil nach unten, dort steht bei 11.500 

Jahren die aufgehende Sonne (3) und oben die untergehende Sonne 
(3) Um zu 12.000 Jahren zu kommen, wâren demnach, wie nach- 
priifbar, 24 Hauser des Tierkreises notwendig. 

Das ist der Beweis : 

Die Sonne hat tatsachlieh 4 mal ihren Sitz verlassen, dort wo sie zum 
Zeitpunk des Gesprâches aufging, war sie zweimal untergegangen, und 
dort wo sie unterging, war die Sonne 2 mal aufgegangen... und nichts 
in Agypten hatte sich verandert, weder was die Erde, noch was die 
Sonne betrifft. 

Bamit ist das Ratsel gelôst, das Menschheit seit ea. 

2500 Jahren beschâftigt hatte. 

Die Folgen dieser Erkenntnis sind nieht vorherzusehen, in jedem Falle 
mussunser gesehichtliches Zeitdenken geândert werden. 

Nophretete z.B. hatte nach der jetzigen Zeitrechung um 1360 v.Chr. 
nach dem Hethiterkoonig gesandt, ihm einen Sohn für ihre Tochterzu 
senden. 

Nach den neuen Erkenntnissen ware dies dann um 1770 v.Chr. gewe- 
sen. 

Die Zeitrechung des Deutschen Lepsis, der um 1845 n. Chr. den Aegyp- 
tern Kultur von ca. 4.000 Jahren gegeben hatte, ist somit von mir auf 
ca. 12.000 Jahre erweitert worden und auch nachgewiesen. 

Die Art der Berechung was es, die Herodot unbekannt war und auch 
die Grosse der Période, mit dergerechnet werden Musste. 

So ist es auch verstândlieh, warum auch wir nicht verstehen konnten, 
dass die Sonne 4 mal ihren Sitz verlassen hatte, ohne dass si-ch 
irgendetwas in der Natur, oder für den Mensehen erkenntlich, gean- 
dert hatte. 

Wenn Sie aber die astronomische Uhr betrachten, und 1.5 mal im 
TJhrzeigersinn dem Pfeil folgen, dann stellen Sie sofort fest : 
Tatsachlieh, die Sonne hat ihren Sitz 4 mal verlassen. 

Léeber Leser î 

Die vorliegende Schrift habe ich angefertigt, um die Oeffentlichkeit für 
meine Arbeiten zu interessieren. 

Es liegen zwei Manuskripte vor in Form einer Weltchronik. 

1. Die Vôlker der 5. WurzeLrasse 
12000 v. Chr. — ca. 100 v.Chr.) 
der : Gotter, Priesterkônige und Religionen 


2. Die Vôlker der 5. Wurzelrasse 2. Band 
(100 v. Chr. — ca. 1300 n. Chr.) 

oder : Die Historien vom 4. bis zum 7. Reich des Altertums in 
Europa 3. Atlantis 

Die Chronike nberichten über Volker Europas, Asiens, Afrikaa 
und Amerikas u.a. 

Die Aussagen sind naehprüfbar, wie das vorliegende Material und 
genau so intéressant, dennsiebetreffen die Zeit vor den Romern in 
Europa, in der Hauptsache. 

Es sind genaue Angaben über die Vôlker mit ihren Kônigen zu jener 
Zeit wo sie wohnten und wo sie herkamen, ihre Religionen. 

Ich habe die Zeitrechnung : Nach Erschaffung der Welt wieder ent- 

deckt, m ihren Aufbau und der Handhabung, es ist also ailes nach- 
prüfbar. 

Die vorliegende Schrift soi! eine Kostprobe sein, von dem, was Sie 
erwartet. 

Bitte helfen Sie mir, meine Werke zu drucken, demonstrieren Sie für 

meine Arbeiten, denn dieses Wissen sollte nicht verloren gehen. 

Bruchsal, den 21. Mârz 1976 

K. Zittel 

FRUHLINGSANFANG 

Ï AVVS OI THE UNIVERSE CHRONOLOGY OF EGYPT 
SÜMMABY OF SCIENTIFIC WORK 

1 . ) a ) the knowledge of humanity about the law's of universe, or 
kosmos in the last 12.000 years. 

b) from Thaïes of Milet (624 before chr.) to Nicolaus Coperni- 
cus (1473 — 1543 after chr.). 

c) Johannes Kepler (1572 — 1630 a.chr.) and his laws about 
universe. 

d) Isaac Newton (1643 — 1727 a.chr.) and his laws of gravity. 

e) Einstein and his laws. 

i) the rotation of the mercur. 

g) energy of spirit, the main energy of universe. 

h) conception of : time — roorn — quickness — distance and 

accelaratic. 

f) the extention of time — induction — induction — tne two 
conciousness of man. 
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k) the circle of the number «60» and his history. 

1 ) who was the fishmen? 

mj> 1 year of gods, that is the same as 360 years of earth. 

a) the chronoology of Egyptai, after new knowledges. 

b) the Egyptian know the same ehronology by thousands of years, 
as ourselves, also we can see that with the zodiac of Palmira. 

c) what is the period of Phoenix ? 

d) the riddle, what Herodot placed 2,500 years before humanity 
is solbed : the siun has changed her résidence for 4 times and 
nothing hasi changed in Egypt, so far as the river is concemed 
and so far as concemed the earth. 

(Herodot II 142/Palto, pag.22./ Diodorus 1. 29). 

e) the Egyptian human ehronology, not the ehronology of gods 
is not only 4,000 years old, as the German «Lepsius» 1845 A.D. 
had told us, but nearly 12,000 years. 

) the publisher myself, who published the chronicle of the world 
the nations of the 5 th race of the root of main , also published 
the greatest sensation of history in the 20 th century. 
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SEQUENCE ÔF ÉVENTS WHICH LËD UP TO THE DISCOVERY OF 
TUTANKHAMON’S TOMB (1). 

BY 

IBRAHIM KAMEL 
ex-Director of Local Muséums 

PREFACE 

It was in 1942, when I had the opportunity to be at LUXOR, and when I 
had been inforimed that a certain GABALLA had bought the contents of the 
library which was in the Metropoütan House at GURNA. I met the man, and 
I purchased some few books from him. 

Ihrough the pages of one of those books (the guide to the Cairo Muséum, 
by Quibell), dropped a small paper written by HOWARD CARTER himself 
in pencil, mentioning some Arabie words in English letters and their translations 
into English. Beside these, were inscribed the following words : 

1. HUY 

2. LUXOR TEMPLE 

3. MORTUARY TEMPLE 

I did not care, at that time, to ponder the meanings of those words until 
the year 1951, when I was appointed Curator of the Theban Necropolis at 
GURNA. MY attention was drawn to the tomb of TUTANKHAMON, and to 
CARTER S notewords mentioned above. These words were the suppositions oi 
CARTER in 1915 about what was known of that royal personality. 

Ail my inquiries were concentrated, after that, on the persons who were wor- 
king with CART ER when he started the clearance in the Valley of Kings iooking 
for the royal tomb of TUTANKHAMON, in order that I might know some- 
thing about the details of the discovery. Abdel Maaboud Abdalla, the ex-chief 
guardian of the Theban Necropolis, and who worked with CARTER as a sub- 
photographer, began to inform me few details conceming the excavations under- 
taken by CARTER and the moments which preceded the gréai worldly dis¬ 
covery. 

The story was then completed when I went to QIFT (Province of OUENA), 
and met Mohammed Qurquar who was the formeman of CARTER’S excava¬ 
tions when he began the work in the valley, until ali the monuments of TU- 


(1) The essay was ready to be published on August 1972 at the anniversary of T17T- 
ANKHAMON’S tomb discovery. 



IUTANKHAMON were sent to the Egyptian Muséum àt CAIRO. The aged man 
Qurquar, : wlio lost his sight in l94o, was quite anxious te îetate tüe details 
of events of the discovery day by day, and to give a truthfui record of what 
had happened thirty years ago. I ieit v as an Egyptologist, that I was livmg 
thrpugh the bourse of events which led up to the discovery of TUÏANKH- 
AMON’S tomb. 

Years passed, and ali those who is too small to include a royal burial, 
died. I thought ît would be useful to put on record a few facts that might help 
facts otherwise would be difficult to find, or that even might be lost. Such facts, 
came to me by those mentioned above, who participated in the discovery. Mean. 
while, 1 had not to miss the remarks or Dr. LUCAS who examined and treated 
the contents of the tomb from winter 1923 to 1930. 

'iilus, through these pages, 1 haa to fiil the gaps of the whole story, and 
to arrange the details of thoughts and informations according to the sequence 
of events. 

INTRODUCTION 

The descending steps ieading to tnetomb of IUTANKHAMON were dis- 
covered on Saturday, the fourth of November 1922, and the objects extracted 
from the tomb are on display in tneLgyptian Muséum at CAIRO, where 
they occupy two long gaileries, together with a large room where the jewellery 
and more precious objects are kept. 

HOWARD CARIER AND A. C. MACE pubiished a popular booK on tnt 
tomb in three volumes in 1933, while PENELOPE FOX, the assistant secre- 
tery of the Griffith Institute, has pubiished also, another book about TUiA- 
NKHAMON S 1REASURE ht 190i. Although these books are now out of 
print, yet there are hundreds of printed illustrations about the monuments of the 
royal tomb in the market. 

The Valley of Kings lies behind the western cliffs of THBBES in Upper Egypt, 
some 650 kilometers south of CAIRO, desolate and eut oif from the fertile 
lields on either side of the Nile. The site was originally chosen earlier m the 
Eighteenth Dynasty by King THOIMüSIS I of the New Kingdom to dig 
his burial place, when he found thaï the burials in pyramids did not préserve 
the royal mummies of his ancestors, and that ail the pyramids were broken into, 
their treasures scized, and their mummies searched. 

Indeed, at the beginning of the Eighteenth Dynasty, there was not a single 
royal tomb left undisturbed in the whole of Egypt. The only solution for 
such a problem was settled by hewing the royal tomb out of the rock in 
in secrecy, and by concealing the entrance of the tomb under piles of 
rubble. 

At the same time, the morturary temple, adjoint to the royal burial, was built 
upon the plain on the edge of the cultivation, east of the valley and far from 
it. And, although both the sepulchral chambers and the mortuary temple were 
situated in one place, yet the two were separated by the mtervening cliff s. 


This example of THOTMOSIS T was followed for 
and the valley continued to be the royal cemetery of the 
and Twentieth Dynasties, and its romantic histor/ began. 


several hunored years. 
Eighteenth, Nineteenth 


m unds of debns thrown over the mouth of the tomb. Besïde, the deep wells and 

"* fc hewsd 

thZ T f n Statl0ned înand around the Valley of Kings. and 

cropolis. 6 But f C!a,S and . PnCSfS connected with the Theban Ne- 

Tn time of Unum/mr?» th0Se precautîons > a series of robberies was detected. 
K^ HOn^T^ t the t0mb THOTMOSIS 4 th„ was penetrated. and 

for the préservât’ ° th? r ° bbed t0mb ' and to issue instructions 

MHEBleptThe "tt (!) Anyh ° W ’ the Stron S rule 

B kept the valley aid its treasures fairly safe for a while 


Robberies continued again, and the pharaohs of the Nineteenth and Twen- 
tieth Dynasties seemed ro longer to take much trouble to bide their tombs 
and the enfrances were onîv closed with a walî of stones and débris. The con- 
cealment of the royal burials did not give the security that thev had hoped 
for, and ali the tombs were plundered at the end of the Twentieth Dvnastv 
when the tomb-rvbbînn became a laudable occupation in Thebes, and the 
conditions bécarre ranîdlv worse. The heloless priests of the next dynastv made 
an attempt to safeguard the bodies of the Kings and to hide them. Thev re- 
embalmed the mummies and transoorted some of them to an mffinished tomb at 
Deîr el Bahari. found in 1881. and the others in the tomb of King AMEN 
HOTEP TT discovered in 1898. 


The roval burials in the valle v stood open or half choked with rubbish 
and contamed no antiquities. Greek and Roman travellers left their names: unôn 
the walls of tombs, meanwhile, some Confie hermits used them as dwellimr 
places. The hîstorians STRABO, DTODORUS, POCOCKE. BRUCE and Na 
ooleons’ archeologists visited the site.counted the royal tombs, and gave a 
record of them 


PRFVTOTJS WORK 

. Sînce 1819 t0 I900 ’ the active rôle of the Egvotologists took place in a 
senes of clearances, excavations andstudies which proved highlv successful. 
BELZONT. SALT. DROVETTT, LEPSIUS. PASSALACQUA, CHAMPOL- 
TON. MACE. ROSELLINT, WILKINSON and RHTND uncovered man v roval 
burials in the Valley of Kings. In 1902 to 1915, DAVIS with the collaboration 
of the skilled Egyptologists of the Antiquities Department like QUIBELL. 

(1! From a graffiti on a wall of the lower chambers in the tomb of THOTMOSIS IV. 
See : Tomb of THOTMOSIS IV, by CARTER and NEWBERRY, LONDON 1904, 
pp. XXXIII-IV figs 7 and 8. 
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CARIER, WEIGALL and AYRTON conducted a good work in or near the 
valley. Thé tombs of THOTMOSIS IV. YUYA and his wife THUYA, SIPTAH. 
Queen TA-USERT, HOREMHEB, and that of SEMENKHKARE, probably. 

were ail discovered. 

Tbus, in 1915, ail the royal burials of the Eighteenth, Nineteenth and Twen- 
tieth Dynasties were unearthened, from THOTMOSIS I to RAMSES XII with 
rare exceptions. The tombs were numbered together with the uninscribed bur¬ 
ials or pits, from No. I to No. 60. and the important ones were lit by electn- 

city. 

DAVIS was quite sure that there were no more tombs than those known 
in conséquence of his discoveries, and remarked (I fear that the Valley of the 
Kings is now exhausted). 

Comparing the list of Kings with, both the tombs discovered in the valley, and 
the royal mummies found either in the Deir el-Bahari cashet or in the tomb of 
AMENHOTEP II, it was found that the two missing royal personalities were . 
TUTANKHAMIN and RAMSES VIII. Regarding TUTANKHAMON, it was 
thought that the burial pit No. 58, which was discovered by AYRTON and DA¬ 
VIS in 1908, was the real tomb of that pharaoh. While the Egyptologists assu- 
red, conceming RAMSES VHI, that his tomb is not situated in the valley at ail, 
and that RAMSES VIII had reigned in the north for but a year. 

SUPPOSITIONS OF CARTER 

HOWARD CARTER, as an Egyptologist, got his practical expérience 
through the excavations undertakea by the Antiquities’ Department in the Val¬ 
ley of Kings since 1902. In 1915, CARTER found the earlier tomb which que- 
sn HATCHEPSUT had constructed for herself before she made the large burial 
in the Valley, in the face of a cliff on a site called TAQUET ZAYED. 

He left his work in the Department to return back in 1917 to dig in the Valley 
of Kings, financed by Lord CARNARVON, under the suppervis’.on of the 
Griffith Institute. 

His aim was to look for the real tomb of king TUTANKHAMON, and he war 
quite sure that hit; own suppositions were correct and that there remaineô 
ffie possibility of linding the burial place of that pharaoh in the valley. His 
suppositions were based on : 

1 — TUTANKHA MON’S name was evidence that he added to the temple, and 

of LUXOR temple, giving the found on the walls of the first courtyard 
that the décorations and the scenes showing the yearly festival of the The- 
ban Triad, were his own work. This fact proved that he ruled already 
from Thebes, and that his burial place should existed in the western part 
of the Capital. 

2 — East of the Valley of Kings, were unearthened some blocks bearing the 

names of TUTANKHAMON. Those blocks should hâve formed once a 
part of his mortuary temple, and that the royal tomb must hâve been 
hewed in the Theban Necropolis. 
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3—Another fact assured the first supposition. That wag the scene representing 
TUTANKHAMON on the walls of an official’s tomb at GURNA (Tomb of 
HUY). The scene shows the king receiving tributes from tribes of Assyria. 
Retenu and Sudan. 

4 —The burial pit No. 58 ffiscovered in 1908,(1) and which they took wrongly to 

be the tomb TUTANKHAMON, is too small to include a royal burial. 
and it could never had been informed to be a king’s tomb. And, although 
DAVIS and AYRTON assured that the pit was the real tomb of the King, 
yet CARTER did not accept their suppositions. He considered that the 
pit was an unfinished burial, and if should had been used simply as a 
hiding place for some of the loot taken from the real tomb of the King 
when it was rifled. 

5 —The ancient theory of the Egyptologists before 1880, stated that the pha¬ 

raoh was a god and that he was not in need of possessions for his tomb. 
This theory was out of date since the discovery of the cachet at Deir el- 
Bahari in 1881. The royal mumnres had been found with hundreds of pièces 
of equipment and objects of different sorts. The fact, that every royal 
burial included funerary fumiture. belongings and jewellery, was assured 
also by the excavations executed in the valley after 1902. So, the discovery 
of TUTANKHAMON’S tomb mig ht reward the excavator. 

Ail these factors above, gave hopeto CARTER to dig in the valley sear- 
ching for the Kmg’s tomb. To lose hope did not ever occur to CARTER, eve? 
when he met MASPERO (the Director of the Antiquities’ Department) to sign 
the concession. MASPERO advised CARTER not to dig in the valley, as he 
did not believe that the area rewarded further investigation. But, who could 
stand against the insistence of CARTER who was satisfied thoroughly that 
his own suppositions were correct. 

THE EXCAVATIONS 

The excavations started actually ïn 1917/1918, and went on for four sea- 
sons more, but yielded poor resuit. The sixth season 1922/1923 was the final 
season of the mission. Lord CARNARVON declared that he was not readv 
to allot any more money for the excavations wh’ch seemed disappointing 
from his point of view. As soon as the last season started, disputation betweeo 
CARTER and CARNARVON, and severe argument, arose when the Peet 
insisted on diminishing the sum allotted for the excavations The situation 
became worse after some couple of weeks. 

Qurquar, the overseer of workmen, infortmed me that at the end of 31 Oc- 
tober, and after the workmen had got their wages, the work was stoppeu al- 


(1) Pit tomb No. 58 lies between the tomb of RAMSES VI and that of HOREMHEB 
In this pit, a number of obiects including a fine alabaster statuette and seve.ti 
pièces of gold leaf, bearing the name of TUTANKHAMON, were found. 
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ready. The well-experienced overseer was quite sure that they were gulng to 
be rewarded, and that they were on the point of an imminent discovery. So, he 
crossed the Nile on that day, met CARTER at Winter Palace Hôtel, and con- 
vinced him to continue the diggingthe second day. How and why was it, that 
CARTER agreed to assume the excavations ? This was a subject of a discus¬ 
sion between me and Qurquar when I saw him in 1951. 

The aged man stated that he observed an ancient chiselling in situ, noûced the 
untouched chips which began to appearin the course of work at the end of 
October, and at last, it was the Egyptological sense which he gained throu- 
gh his hard work tens of years. Al! these factors led the man to swear to 
CARTER that he was ready to take on his behalf ail the wages of workmen 
if the excavations yielded nothing with in two day s. 

At that time, the clearance reached the low hill through which RAMSES VI 
had hewed his tomb. Infront of theentrance of that burial, there were few 
ancient workmen’s huts dating to theTwentieth Dynasty, and in order to 
clear the whole bottom of the hill, they had to remove those huts. CARTER 
did not hesitate, especially when his attention was drawn, by Qurquar, to 
the traces of an ancient chiselling in the living rock, few yards to the South 
of RAMSES VI tomb’s entrance. Taking off the débris afar, and on the se¬ 
cond day of November, a step hewn in the rock was discovered underneath. 
There were sixteen steps descending to a rectangular undecorated doorway of 
a tomb, heavily plastered. 

Lord CARNARVON, living in the hôtel at LUXOR, was soon informed 
about the encouraging news, and on the fourth day of November (Saturday) 
1922, the wall which once blocked the doorway, was removed. That wall led 
to a descending passage ending with a sirnilar blocked and plastered doorway 
(See plan I)- 

FIRST REMARKS OF CARTER 

Atfer examining the walls which blocked the doorways, and the descending 
passage, the observations of CARTER were concentrated upon the following 
points : 

1. The doorway of the tomb was blocked by a wall built from floor to lin tel, 
while the outer surface of the wall was heavily coated with plaster. It was 
well noticed that there were two successive openings and reclosing of the 
tomb. The disturbed plaster, on one side, bore the seals of the royal Theban 
Necropolis, while the undisturbed surface, on the other side, bore the seals 
of king TUTANKHAMON. 

2. The descending passage filled withrubble, gave proof that the royal burial 
was penetrated. There were clear signs that an opening had been made 
since the original closing of the tomb. A part of the passage was full of 
white clean untouched chips, while the other part of the passage, which 
faced the distrubed plaster of the wall, was filled with dark chips which 
continued down the passage as far as the second doorway. 
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3. An ancient water-skin with traces ofgood smeli was. found in . the débris, 
and in the disturbed part of the passage. This façt gave évidence that 
the disturbed part of the passage was used more than once by robbers 
after closing the tomb. 

4. The second doorway was piasiercu and sealed in the same way of the hrst 

one. That is to say, the diseur ce-,plaster bore the- seals of the iheoan 
Necropolis, and the undisturbed part bore only the seals of: TUfANKH- i 
AMON.. 

The above mentioned remarks gaveenough disappointment to the discover- ' 
er for some time. It is understood mai the reseaiing of the outer doorway, tne 
tunnel eut through the passage wùnthe water-skin in débris, and the cor- 
respondmg reseaiing oi the second doorway, ail nnptied mat tne royal huriai 
had been robbed. ' ' * * 

At the same time, the facis mentioneu above, gave the answer to the question 
as to the delay of the clearance iront the fourth of November- to the twen- 
tysixth. 

Caring not to remove the wan which blocked the second doorway, 
CARTER, on the 26 tn. of Novemoer, made a small Opening in that wan 
through which he pushed an eiecuic lamp in oraer that he nngnt state wne-.. 
ther the tomb could be cieared or not. It was the suprising montent that 
CARTER was waiting for so long. T or seconds, the electnc iight reüected on 
the golden couches and chariots, and strongly giittered. The excavatdr tfiou- 
ght that he was hving in a happy dream, so, ùe süut his eyes for some in¬ 
stances, and when he opened tnem again consciousiy, he saw an antecham- 
ber filled to overflowing with i tirai turc and equipment of every kind, 

PRESERVATION AND REGISTRATION' 

Regarding the royai autiquiües which are now exhibited in the CAIRü 
Muséum in a very good way of préservation, i hâve to record that the woric 
done by CARTER and his assistants, through nine years, was properiy execu- 
ted. Before touching any monument, thechamber with its contents wâs piciured. 
Every object was transported carefullyto a big, lightened, well-equipped and- 
guarded tomb in the valley. The object was then studied, restored, photogra- 
phed, registered, and packed to be sent in safety to the Muséum. Nothing was 
left in the burial except the sandstonesarcophagus with the outer of the two 
wooden gilded cofïins including the mummy of the King. While the red 
granité lid, broken and repaired, was deposited beside the sarcophagus on the 
floor of the burial chamber. 

The other less important antiquities and the much decayed objects of the 
royal find, were ail collected and stored in the two small chambers : the Annexe 
and the Treasury, so that the tomb could be prepared for the visitors, Those 
objects were kept safe until 1954 when the writer of this essay made an inven- 
tory of them. 
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Thanks to Mr. ALV BAHGAT, the first restorer of the Antipuiües, who fairly 
bestored a big quantity o£ the monuments which are exhibited in the LUXOR 
Local Muséum. 

THE ANTECHAMBER 


On entering the antechamber and emptying ils contents more facts came 
into existence : 

A — Although the room was smali, yet it was filled with fumiture and oo- 
jects of every kind, püed hign upon oneanother wuhout any order. (1) The 
chariots of the King, lymg to the left of the doorway, haa been tumed over 
ahd were mingied with alabaster jars, dismounted wheels, and other objects. 
Even, the ornamentation of the chariots had been wrenohed away, and smaü 
parts were scattered. 

B — When examining the boxes which contained the garnments and the under- 
linai clothes, it was found that the contents had been switched about, and thaï 
objects unconnected to one another were put together. 

C — Inspite of en^u gh proof to démon strate the robbery of the chamber, yet 
there had been an attempt, made in ancient times, to tidy up the con¬ 
tents after the robbers’ visit. 

jq _On a Ud of one of the wooden boxes, there was a docket written in 

hieratic, giving a list of the contents of the box. The docket quoted 17 objects 
of blue lapislazuli, but when opemng the box, there were 16 libation vases 
of blue faience, while the seventeenth being found subsequently in another 
part of the antechamber. 

Why was this docket fixed to the box ? and Who inscribed it ? These 
were the first two questions which jumped to the head of the excavator. The 
third question came after that. Who began to arrange and organise the con¬ 
tents of the antechamber? and Why did he stop î 

THE ANNEXE 


A third doorway leading to another small chamber (the annexe) was seen. 
There was a big hole in the wall which once blocked the doorway, a hole wide 
enough to admit a man. That opening, made by the piunders, was left unre- 
paired. Here CARTTR noticed the following : 

(1) The contents of the Annexe of objects of every description were m utter 
confusion, and the funerary equipment of the King was ransacked. Not a 
single object was left untouched, and even the boxes, which were emptiea 
and their contents were strewn upon the floor. 

(2) The great majority of vases which contained oüs, fat, and omtment were 
found empty. The ointment placed in thirty four vessels, were not found, ex- 
cept for some drops on the ground. The vessels were almost without lids and 

the stoppers were tampered with. 


(1) Sec plates 


(3) An oü vessel bore the finger print of one of the ancient robbers. 

THE BLJRIAL CHAMBER 

Along the north wall of the antechamber, were two life statues of the 
King, facing each other across a wall, the greater part of which was covered 
with plaster. Although the plastered surface of the wall was stamped with 
the seals of TUTANKHAMON, yet there was a big opening near the bot- 
tom made by the robbers(I). It was the burial chamber which appeared in- 
fomt of CARTER after removing the wall on the sixteenth of February 1923. 
The chamber was completely taken up with an immence shrine which towered 
almost to the ceilmg and with a space of about 60 cms. only separating it 
from the walls on ail four sides. 

Examining the burial chamber or the GOLDEN HALL, CARTER came to 
these facts : 

A — The chamber had never been disturbed. There might hâve been an attempt 
to invade the first shrine as there were no seals on its doors, the two great 
folding doors were found closed only with ebony bolts. But, the three smaller 
similr shrines inside, had their seals intact upon them. 

® Close to the opening, and between the plastered wall and the large shrine, 
there were broken portions of necklaces, dropped certainly by robbers who suc- 
ceeded in getting into the burial chamber. From it, they took their way to 
the treasury room which was not bricked up or sealed, and its interior was 
visible from the burial chamber. 

I hâve to add an interesting event which took place during the clearance 
of the burial chamber, Over the second shrine was a linen pall, brown with 
âge, sewn with gilt rosettes (more than 600). When CARTER began to take 
away the first shrine out of the tomb, the weight of those rosettes had torn 
the pall and fell to the ground making a loud strange soimd. The workmen 
were trembied with fear, and some of lhem tried to fly out of the tomb, thin- 
king that the sound was that of a ghost (2). 

THE TREASURY 

The treasury chamber (3), which was not briked or sealed, included the 
most precious and important equipment necessary for a King in his world 
beyond the tomb. Here were deposited the treasures of TUTANKHAMON 
together with the two mummies of his still-born children, kept in two anthropoid 
coffins. 


(1) See plate 4. 

(2) Through the disturbance, two of the rosettes disappeared. Carter knew that one of 
workmen had picked them, and were sold to a goldsmith at Armant. CARTER, helped 
by W1NLOCK succeeded in regaining the two rosettes back for 10 Eg. pounds each. 

(3) See plate 5. 
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Meanwhile, the room contained the heirlooms which had been passed down 
to the King. But, the disorder of the chamber gave evidence to the discoverer 
that the ancient robbers found their way to the place through the opening 
xuade in the wall which once blocked the burial chamber. 


ïhe numerous caskets and boxes contaimng the jewellery were ail searched, 
and the contents were scattercd on the floor, so that the robbers could easily 
pick objects of greater value. No box was left intact, the seals were brokea, 
and some of these boxes were found empty, while others contamed one or two 
objects which escaped from the hands of robbers. CARTER estimated that at 
least sixty per cent of the original contents had been stolen. 


FINAL OBSERVATIONS 


The discoverer stated that the tomb had been robbed on two separate oc¬ 
casions within a short period of the King's death. The ârst robbery, accor- 
ding to the suppositions of CARTER, was for meStal and precious objects 
while the second robbery aimed at the oils, fats, and ointments, the majority of 

which were stored in the annexe of the royal tomb. The water-skin which was 

found abandoned in the descending passage meant that the robbers planned for 
that second robbery, and that they made their trials for penetrating the royal 
burial while they were ready with skinsinto which they could pour the oils. 

I hâve to add, according to rny own studies, that the violation of the tomb 
occurred at least some few years after the King’s death, and during the reign 
of King EYE. The position of the burial place was still known by those who 
shared in the interment of the King or by those overseers who worked in 
excavating the tomb and had known well its location. 

We should not forget also the State of anarchy which followed the religious 
révolution of AKHENATON and which continued after his death. Those cir- 
cumstances gave, to the robbers, the chance to penetrate the royal burial, 

and it is only at that time that such an act could hâve taken place at 

the western Thebes. 

The great amount of the precious contents of TUTANKHAMON’S tomb 
stolen, and the ointments which were poured from the numerous vessels in 
the Annexe, gave evidence that the violation lasted for some days, and was done 
by a gang of robbers. The plunderers had evidently been interrupted in their 
work by the watchmen of the Theban Necropolis, so, they had to rush as quic- 
kly as possible from the tomb and to hide some of the objects which they 
carried. The nearest hiding place was the tomb pit No. 58, so, they stored 
what they carried in that pit hoping that they might pick them again m a 
future chance. 

While the officiais, appointed by the authorities of the Theban Necro¬ 
polis, were looking into the matter of the robbery, counting the stolen objects 
in the first hall (the Antecjhamber), inseribing dockets of the contents of the 
boxes, and making an attempt to tidy the objects scattered everywhere, they 


were ordered to stop their work for unknown reasons. It might be the 
severe laws issued by King HOREMHEB and his strong rule that led the go- 
vemor of Thebes of the Dead to stop the inventory of the royal tomb, becau- 
se, he himself was afraid to be accused for his carelessness, although there is no 
direct evidence to confirm this supposition. Thus, the seals of the Theban 
Necropolis had been applied by the royal inspectors, and heaps of débris were 
thrown over the mouth of the burial. 

In fact, the violation of the royal tombs in the valley stopped during the 
reign of those hard-hitting pharaohs iike RAMSES I, SETI I, and RAMSES II, 
and we can state that the valley with its treasures was kept safe for more a 
hundred years. 

The tomb of TUTANKHAMON must obviously hâve been forgotten after 
being once robbed, and must hâve been lost to sight. It is quite sure that in 
time of RAMSES V or RAMSES VI, no body knew where the burial place of 
TUTANKHAMON existed. This fact could be accepted easily owing to the 
long period between the death of TUTANKHAMON, and the hewing of the 
tomb of RAMSES V. Meanwhile, we hâve a clear example that some royal 
burials in the valley were forgotten after few years only. SETNAKHT, in exca 
vating his tomb (No. II in the Valley of Kings) drove it straight into the 
tomb of one of his predecessors, King AMENMES. This fact proved that the 
overseers, in time of SETNAKHT, did nott know the location of the burial 
place of AMENMES who died some few years befoUe the hewing of SETNA- 
KHT’s tomb. 

Atanyrate, Ramsès V (tomb No. 9 in the Valley) (1) had chosen the sarne 
location in which TUTANKHAMON’s tomb existed. The entrance of the new 
burial was hewn out some meters above the entrance of TUTANKHAMON’s 
tomb, and a short distance to the left of it. It is of great interest 
to state that if RAMSES V had tunnelled his tomb two meters deep, he would 
hâve certainly broken the ceiling of TUTANKHAMON’s antechamber. Ail the 
débris and chips extracted from the newly hewn burial were thrown over the 
tomb of TUTANKHAMON until it was totally concealed. Moreover, the 
huts of the labourers who were finishing the work inside the tomb of RAMSES 
VI, were constructed on the discarded débris mentioned. 

Those factors gave no indication to the active robbers of the twentieth 
Dynasty that a royal burial of the eighteenth Dynasty was hewn in the site 
under another burial. The tomb of RAMSES VI was robbed, while that 
of TUTANKHAMON was kept safe for more than three thousand years until 
it was discovered by CARTER in 1922. 


(1) The tomb was begun for RAMSES V and was usurped and completed by 
RAMSES VI. 
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CONCLUSION 


There are yet two points which deserve to be recorded : 

(a) The two trumpets, one in silver and the other in bronze, were found in the 
royal tomb. They were sounded in Aprii 1939 by an English soldier. The 
sound was heard through our Broadcasting Station, and the recording 
made at that time has been broadcasted on several occasions by the B.B.C. 
The international situation in Europe at that time was crilical and getting 
worse. Ail the listners who heard the sound of the trumpets prayed and 
hoped that it would be the sound of peace. On the contrary, the sound 
was that of war, and within few months the great war set up. It seemed 
to me that the pharaoh was annoyed for the illtreatment of his funerary 
equipment which is exhibited here and there. 

(b) The Egyptologists of the last century were repeating always that the Val¬ 
ley of Kings was exhausted and that the site would not reward further 
investigations. Some of them considered the excavations undertaken by 
CARTER in 1917 in the Valley, as a sort of gamble. But, the hard work 
and the tenacity of CARTER was rewarded by the discovery of TUTAN 
KHAMON’s tomb. 

Do we expect a fortunate excavator or a lucky Egyptologist who dares to 
dig again in the Valley? 

There still remains the possibility of finding the tomb of RAMSES VIII (1) 
or the burial place of the priest Kings of the XXI Dynasty. (2) 


(1) Neither mummy rsor tomb had been discovered. 

(2) The mumtnies of some of those Kings were found in the cachet of Deir ei 
Bahari. 


fL. 1 



PLAN OP THE TOMB 
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PI. II 










Another view of the ante-cbamber. 
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Plate 5, The contents of the Treasure room as first seen by the discoverer. The room was not bricked or sealed 
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SOME REMARKS ON THE TWO MONUMENTS 
FROM MERSA GAWASIS 


aless andra nibbi 

The discovery in 1976-7 by Dr. AbdeiMonem A.H. Sayed of some inscribed 
blocKs and ostraca at Mersa Gawasisis an important find and it raises yet 
again, even if indirectly, the thorny debate as to whether the ancient Egyptians 
ever went to sea. Dr. Abdel Monem’spreliminary publication of the material 
affirms that because these lexts were found near the sea and were inscribed” 
on anchors and because there are some refeJTences to Punt, they prove that this 
site was an ancient Egyptian port used at the same time as the inscriptions, 
which he dates to Sesostris I and theTwelfth Dynasty, on the basis of what 
he calls “a small limestone chip, bearingtwo half-mutilated cartouches of King 

Sesostris I (pl. 12 b), a document which enabled me to define the date of the 
port” * 

It is not our intention here to underestimate the importance of these fin- 
ds, out snnply to look briefly and objectively at the evidence to see what we 
may legitimately deduce from it. 

Firstly, we must emphasize that Mersa Gawasis is only one of the many 
small bays and filets along that coastof the Eastern Desert, as anyone who 
knows the area will confirm. I was fortunate enough to receive permission to 
visit this site and I was able to see that there is no coral growing at ils 
entrance, which rightly encourages us to think that it may hâve been used as a 
harbour at ail times. But a harbour isa refuge and not necessarily a port, 
which implies a regular trafic of shipsin and out and inevitably also some 
commercial activity, and the collection of customs duties. 

What must be stressed about the Mersa Gawasis is that there is certaieiy 
no sign of any seulement there from any period, unlike the Wadi Gasus a 

Th m / WhiCh d0CS haVe ^ remaÜ1S of houses and buts 
The Mersa Gawasis has no buildings or structure to indicate a port or dock 

effiler. Nor are there the remains of any shrine or temple to su^gest a pro 

onged stay there by the ancient Egyptians, even for the duration of the rcrgn 

one Pharaoh. Therefore there are no remains of buildings of any kfid 

durait ^'Z afi ^ ° f mem ° rialS t0 indiCat6 ^ Egyptian presence of 

we have^ ^ ^ t0ta ' ° f Wha ‘ Dr ' Abdel Monem f^nd there, 

Dynlsty PerS ° nal m ° nUmen ‘ S ° f two ^nt Egyptian officiais of the Twelfth 

mi nT", inSCnbed SmaIi steIae whic!l were found buried and some ostraca, 
ail of unknown date 
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3) some other materiai dating lion the period after the New Kingdom. This 
ûoes not constitute a port. We are ii. danger here of falling into the same 
teinptaiion as earlier scholars who insisted thaï the Wadi Gasuc 3 was the port 
from which the ancient Egyptians se. oui, on the basis of only two stelao 
that were found there, only one of whicr. mentioned Punt. 

The only two complété monuments which Dr. Abdel Monem found at 
Mersa Gawasis were very probably both buriais. Unfortuntely for us ail, Dr. 
Abdel Monem was short of time when he workea in this area and he did not 
take the measurements and details Oi the t*vo large mounds inside which thèse 
monuments were found. 

In his report in Arabie to the Un. versity of Alexandria who financed his 
expédition, Dr. Abdel Monem reporteü 7 s u bunal wrapped in matting insiüc 
the mound of Ankhow, approximatel^ .en centimètres above the shrine which 
was made out of seven anchor blocks This was assumed to be a modem 
burial, was never studied and the detan is now .ost. 

The only other monument from this site, dedicated to Antefoker, also 
setms to be a funerary one. This to<_ consisced or anchor blocks and the 
photographs of his Plate 15 e and l show the space clearly in which a buriai 
irught hâve been situated. Howeve. Dr. Abdel Monem records no buriai 
here. He admits that in this campaigi- ne was anxrous to find inscriptions 
concerning Punt, primarily. So agam, we hâve no détail for this monument. 

The importance of these finds, would say. Mes m the fact that the., 
are the first indisputably Egyptian buriais of officers of the Pharaoh who hau 
died abroad, and who, for some reaso^ which we qo not know, could not be 
brought home for buriai, as it seerru was the usuai practice 3 We must re- 
member thaï in pharaonic times these régions were outside the territory of 
Egypt proper but that teams of Egyptians under the guidance of officiais and 
scribes went mco these areas for the purpose of bringing home the valuabn. 
minerais and metals which we know were abundanc there and which were 
used in considérable quantîty at home. I hâve already drawn attention to the 
fact that the Wadi Gasus must be considered as a mining-area and not as 
a port. I beneve tnat tne Mersa Gawasis area was visited for the eame 
purpose. 

The significance of the anchors 

We ail owe our récognition as anchors of stones with holes to the 
important work of Elonor Frost. When Bjorn Landstrôm identified some an- 
chers on the Egyptian reliefs, he was basing his récognition on her work, as 
his Bibliography shows 

If is difficult to find an answer to the question as to why these monuments 
from the Mersa Gawasis were incribed on anchor blocks 91 . They are so far 
unique in this respect, so we hâve to be cautious 12 

Perhaps these two particular Egyptian officiais had been to sea. If so, 1 
wouid consider them to be the explanation who prove the rule that this was 


not usuai on the part of the ancient Egyptians ' 3 It i s possible that these 
particular Egyptian officiais had been to sea and having died, were given the 
land buriai required by the established religion of that time It is possibli *• 
that the anchor blocks had votive and religious significance in this context We 
must remember that anchors hâve now been found in funerary context m 
Egypt; at Abusir Fifth Dynasty; in the mastaba of Mereruka, '6 Sixth 

Dynasty, and at Karnak, 1 i New K ng dom. Their significance however, is not 
yet clear. 

There is another reason why the monuments from Mersa Gawasis may 
hâve been insenbed on anchor blocks. The traditional shape of the stone an¬ 
chor. 19 strongly resembles the traditional shape of the Egyptian stela from 
earliest times, which is narrower at the top and wider at the base. If the 
anchors were at hand, ready eut and with good surfaces, they would serve 
the purpose very well in case of urgent need. The finding of other anchors of 
various sizes on this site suggests that their use was primarily practical in this 
geographical context. 

A close examination of the two monuments from the Mersa Gawasis shows 
that there is very decidedly an attempt to reproduce a tomb structure, in 
miniature. The photographs published by Dr. Abdel Monem A.H. Sayed 19 show 
this clearly. This, together with the hieroglyphic inscriptions on the stone, so 
far from home, reflects the existence of a team of qualified people. 

Yet the substance of these inscriptions, as far as they can be read, are 
no different from those which hâve corne down to us from the Wadi Ham- 
mamal and from the Stnai 21 They refer to officiais who were sent on the 
Pharaoh s business in these foreign iands. Even though the surface of these mo¬ 
numents was badly damaged by exposure to the air and other factors, it is 

unlikely that the complété inscriptions would hâve yielded anything more dra- 

matic than their remains hâve done. 

There is another considération which must be raised with regard to an¬ 
chors in Egypt at this point. At the Second International Congress of Egypio- 
logists at Grenoble, Professor Mahommed Bakr of the University of Zagazig 
announced the finding of two smal!, unpolished stone anchors from his site 
at Tell Basta, which is at présent reflecting a Twentieth Dynasty context, 
although the anchors may be earlier. We look forward to his publication of 
these. However, this must lead us to think again about the principle that 
stone anchors were not used in silt. The site of Tell Basta, near Zagazig, is 
a site that is well in from the Eastern Delta, and on the waterway of the Wadi 
Tumilat which led from the Nile to Lake Timsah in ancient times. The fin- 
ding of these small stone anchors on this site, which has also produced Tell 

El Yahudiyeh ware as well as Philistine materiai this last year, suggests that 

they were, in fact, used in the Nile water. They could hâve been used not 
only in the Nile silt bed of the waterway, but also on the bank or even in 
a tree along the way 22 Being small, approximately eighteen inches high. they 
hâve only one hole and are unpolished on both sides. 
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The references ito Punt from Mersa Gawasis 

When the inscriptions from Mersa Gawasis refer to journeys to Punt *3 
they are no more enlightening than the other inscriptions which we had before. 
There are references to Punt from the Wadi Gasus, a little further north, from 
the Sinai, from the Wadi Hammamat, from the Theban tombs and from 
Aswan. No-one has suggested that they were ail departure points for Punt. 
Only the Wadi Gasus was thought to be a departure point, and that, as we 
hâve said, merely on the basis of ose stela. We shall need more evidence than 
we hâve so far to accept the Mersa Gawasis as Egypt's foreign port, or as a 
port at ail ! 

No-one has yet proved that Punt lay across the sea from Egypt ** How, 
then, can anyone reasonably assert that th’s was the port from which the ancient 
Egyptians sailed to Punt? 

There is no evidence that the ancient Egyptians ever went to sea. There 
are no pictures of the sea in any of the many reliefs and paintings from 
ancient Egypt. There is no god for the sea in the very extensive ancient Egyp- 
tian panthéon which was able to produce a god for the inundation in Hapj. 

Nor hâve we a word for sea in the ancient Egyptian language. It was in 
1972^5 that I first questioned the acceptance of w3d-wr as sea, because I was 
able to find no example where this expression clearly meant sea from its con- 
text alon\ When 1 again returned to this point in 1975,2 6 it was surprising 
to find eminent scholars like K.A. Kitchen 2 7 and D. Redford 28 saying that 
I was wrong, without producing a single example to prove their point. This is 
not scientific procedure and must therefore be unacceptable to ail scholars. I 
can only assume that they were unable to produce the one example required to 
prove me wrong, because there is none. 

In a forthcoming study, I State that we must use the same criteria with ym, 
even if it means removing Wenamun from the Mediterranean and placing 
him elsewhere. This will undoubtedly greatly displease the traditionalists, but 
we hâve no choice but to follow the evidence, however uncomfortable this may 
initially cause us to feel. We shall never succeed in understanding ancient Egypt 
better unless we take a scientific and rational approach to these very basic 
problems. 

We must apply these scientific criteria also to the new texts from the Wadi 

V 

Gawasis. If w3d-wr does not mean sea and sn-wr does not mean océan (be¬ 
cause they are both treated as nomes on the walls of Deir El Bahari 2 9 , then 
the references to Punt must be placed in the slowly-growing corpus, which we 
may sonie day be able to explain, if we proceed with caution and logic. 

Footnotes 

1. Revue d’Egyptologie 29 (1977), 140-178. Also JEA 64 (1978), 69-71. 

2. Op, cit, 1977, 150. 

t 
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EXCAVATIONS IN THE VALLEY TEMPLE 
OF KING UNAS ÂT SAQQARA 
Bv 

AHMED MAHMOUD MOUSSA 

Excavations in the valley temple of King Unas at Saqqara were first carried 
out by the late Professor Selim Hassan, assisted by the late Mr. Z. Goneim. 
during the season 1937-38, and brought to light parts of the northern part of 
the temple(l). 

The Southern side of the temple was cleared, in 1943-44, by the late Mr. 
Abdel-Salam Hussein(2). 

In 1970 the présent writer continued the clearance of the valley temple. 
Until that time access to the Saqq ira necropolis was still reached well over 
the midd’e part of the site of the temple, although a new road had already 
been built. After clcsing the site for public traffic further clearance was carried 
out. parts of the original ulabaster pavement and traces of a doorway as well 
as another ramp at the eastern side were found. 

The valley temple constructions had once been built on a platform but 
later were badlv damaged to the resuit that many parts of the casîng are 
lost. We then partly restored this platform. Tt extends about 39m. from 
east to wesï and about 54 m. from north to south and consists Of three terraces. 
each reached via a ramp (Fig. 1). The first terrace, with sandstone bases in situ, 
is facing north. The second one, with two granité columns reconstructed by 
Dr. M.A. Raslan (3) and Dr. M. Yacoub (Pis. T a,b; II a), is facing south. The 
third is Facing east. with a ramp directed to the east 15m. long and 3,10m. 
broad (Pis. Il b; III a). 

The débris outside the temple platform still contained fragments of co¬ 
lumns, some rough blocks of limestone belonging to the masonary of the 
temple and various inscriptions of different periods. 

Most probably the original temple had a high façade facing east and, built 
intfo it. the main entrance consisting of a portico wfth large cylindrical columns 
with palmleaves caoitals. From this portico and in the axis of the temple a 
ramp. flanked by parapets connected with those bordering the terrace, descended 
to the base of the platform. The ramp then presumably led direetly or by 
means of an additional road to a canal which ioined the Nile and was navigà- 
ble throughout the year. The terrace immediately in front of the eastern 
temple wall might. hâve had at its eastern side a nortico with the cylindrical 
pranite columns which one had to nass in order to enter the temple area and 
which one could reach by climbing a ramp. The wàv then pnoceeded to the 
above mentioned western main portico and further. through a doorway, 
to the main hall of the valley temple (PI. m b). 

The two further porticos, in the north soüth axis and fàciïig north res- 
pectively south led into the hall and again were marked by two columns. To 
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the west of thèse side porticos further high walls are running north south (the 
northern one at a length of 66 m.; the southem one only 8 m. cleared by now). 

Ail sides of the temple platform hâve thus been deflned, while many ques¬ 
tions conceming the different building materials used are not yet settled. We 
can only say that the floor of the two side porticos is built in white limestone 
and that the Southern palmiform columns consist of granité, while the northern 
ones, strangely enough, are of sandstone. 

Due to excessive quarrying already in ancient times many details of 
the inner parts of the valley temple will remain unrevealed. 

From the numerous monuments brought to light by our excavations in the 
valley temple the following may be mentioned here: 

1 — A statue group of limestone, was found 1972 (PL IV)» belong to a man 

called Sr-maat and his wife H n mt, devoted to the cuit of King Unas 
a t the end of the 12th dynasty (4), and registered under No. 16556. 
Saqqara. ,, 

2 — Limestone block depicting on one face a man, with the upper part of the 

head and the lower half of thé body missing, while on the 'other face a 
woman with headdress, also the lower part of the body missing 
(PL V a, b). 

The relief is a type of the New Kingdom, about 40 x 32 x 21 dm., and 
registered under No. 16893, Saqqara. 

3 —Limestone block, depicting two women and a man wearing long garments 

about 39 x 48 x 23 cm., (PL VI). The relief is a type of the New King¬ 
dom, and registered under No. 16894. Saqqara. 

4 — A statue-block of limestone, representing a man sitting with his knees in 

front, but the head and hands are missing, belong to a man called Ankhw, 
about 48 cm. high, (Pl. VII a,b,c). The statue is of a type exceedingly 
common in the 12th dynasty and thereafter, and registered under No. 
16896. Saqqara. 

5 — Memphite decorated limestone block from the New Kingdom, bears a re¬ 

présentation of a man sitting on a stool, with the wife sitting behind hlm, 
(PL VIII a). 

The.man called Ptah-maay, and the wife called Ta-khati(?>, about 36 x 24 x 
10cm., and registered. under No. 16902. Saqqara. 

6 — Limestone block, bears the lower part of a man and a woman sitting on 

stools with a part of a name...ms, about 23 x 67 x 10 cm., (Pl. VIII b), 
and registered under No. 17002. Saqqara. 

7 — Limestone block, bears a part of a hand holding the sign ‘Ankh, about 

30 x 30 x 12 cm., (Pl. IX),. and registered under No. 16940. Saqqara. 

8—Limestone block, bears inscriptions, with figures of Ptah, Soker and the 
owner’s good name. Bb-ib, about 38 x 19 cm., (Pl. X), and registered 

..... under No. 16999. Saqqara. ... . .. 
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9 — Memphite decorated limestone block of Amarna Period, depicting a craf- 
tsman holding a sward, about 56 x 15 x 32 cm., (Pl. XI), and registered 
under No. 17005. Saqqara. 

10— limestone block, depicting on one face a scene of two human-headed 
falcon ‘Ba’, on ‘Dd-pillar’, on the other two faces are inscriptions, about 
45 x 34 x 20cm. (Pl. XII a,b,c), and registered under No. 17006. 

11— Limestone block, depicting a cow with some inscriptions, about 49 x 32 x 
22 cm., (Pl. XIII), and registered under No. 17021. 

12— Lintel-block of Memphite New Kingdom tomb, depicting a man knee- 
ling and figures of different dieties, about 92 x 31 x 17 cm., 
(PI. XIV). The man called Pay, and registered under No. 17022. 
Saqqara. 

13— Limestone block, depicting a part of a funeral scene, about 49 x 17 x 38 
cm., (Pl. XV), and registered under No. 17024. Saqqara. 

14— Limestone block, depicting part of a body of a lady with her hand holding 
the sign ‘AnklT, probably Old Kingdom, about 71 x 75 x 12 cm., (Pl. 
XVI), and registered under No. 17026. Saqqara. 

15— Different types of pottery vases, and registered under Nos. 17403 to 
17413; 17516 to 17749. Saqqara. 

16— A type of pottery vase, 15 cm. high (Pl. XVII), and registered under No. 
17750. Saqqara. 

17— A figure of Isis suckling her son Horus is made of faience (Pl. XVIII). 
19cm, high, The figure belongs to the Late Period, probably to the 30th 
dynasty, and registered under No. 17761. Saqqara. 

Notes: 

1. S. Hassan, Excavations at Saqqara (1937-1938), ANNALES DU SERVICE 
DES ANTIQUITES DE L’EGYPTE, XXXVIII, p. 420-521. 

2- A preliminary note on the discovery of a sarcophagus and the objects found 
in it, has been published by Mr. Drioton, “La ceinlture en or”, in Bulletin 
de L’Institut d’Egypte, t, XXVI, p. 77; G, Brunton, The burial of prince 
Ptah-Shepses at Saqqara, ASAE, XLVII, p. 125-133; J. PH. Lauer, Saq¬ 
qara, p. 155-156. 

3. M.A. Raslan, Academie and applied paper on the history of architecture, the 

causeway of Ounas pyramid, ASAE, LXI, p. 151-169. 

4. Ahmed M. Moussa, H. Altenmülier.Ein Denkmal zum Kult des Kônigs 
UnasamEnde der 12. Dynastie. Mitteilungen des Deutschen Archaolo- 
gischen Instituts. Abteilung Kairo, Band 31,1 (1975), 93-97. 
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Pi. H 


a, The Southern side of the valley temple during reconstruction. 




a, General view of the site of the valley temple. 



Parts of the pavement. 











tatue group of Sr-maat, on discovery, 

(16556. Saqqara) 



PI. V 



a, 16893, Saqqara- 



b, 16893. Saqqara. 












PI. VII 




a, 16896 Saqqara 


16896. Saqqara. 
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c, 16896. Saqqara- 








PI. vm a. b 


a lo902 Saqqara. 


b, 17002. Saqqara- 








PI. IX 
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Saqqara, 






17005. Saqqara. 


PI. XI 





PI. XII a 





a, 17000 - Saqqara. 










PI. XII b 


PI. XII. c. 



b. 17006 Saqqara. 


c) 17006 Saqqara 






PL XIII 



17022. Saqqara. 





PI. XIV 








pi. xv — xvn 


xv 



17024 Saqqara 


XVI 


XVII 




17026- Saqqara. 


17750. Saqqara. 







PI. XVIII 



17761. Saqqara. 



KLASSÏSCHE altertümswissenschaft gëstërn uni) 

HEUTE, AUS DER SICHT EINES BUERGER DER DEUTSCHEN 
DEMOKRATISCHEN REPUBLIK 

Prof. Dr. JOHANNES IRMSCHER 

in der Reife des Allers, ain 7. Mai 1623, schrieb Goethe an aen 
px eussiscnen üorrat Ghristoph Luawig Pneancn Scmnt : «uie 
Brosamen von dem reiehen Tische der Aiten sind es aoch eigent- 
ncn, wovon ion xebe», una sieoen Jahre spater, am 3u. juu radu, 
ausserte er sieh gegenüber uem Dresdener Lehrer Karl Julius Silhg : 

«Wir würden ja nocn in der Barbarei leben, wenn nicht die Ùberreste 
des Aitextums m verscüiedener Gestait vomanaen vvaren». Ani ài. ja- 
nuax 132 i notierte der treue Begleiter Johann Peter Eckermann : «un 
Bedürrnis von etwas Musterhaftem miissen wir immer zu den anen 
Griechen zurückgehen, in deren Werken stets der schone Mensch dar- 
gesteilt xst», und ganz im Sonne dieses Diktums findet sich in den na- 
chgeiassenen «Maximen und Refiexionen» der Wunsch, dass «das Stu- 
dium der griechischen und romischen Literatur immertort die Basis 
der hoheren Bildung bleiben» moge. Was einen solchen Wunsch stimu- 
lierte, kann einer Bemerkung im ïagebuch der italienischen Reise vom 
6. Januar 1887 entnommen vverden. Das klassische Altertum erscheint 
dort ais «die Sonne hoherer Kunst und reiner Menschheit», exne Auss- 
age, die in noch starker zugespitzter l'orm in der Einieitung zur Reko- 
nstruktion des Europiüeischen «Phaethon» von 1832 wiedernoit wird : 
die Antike sei der Ürt, «wo ganz allein für die hohere Menschheit und 
Menschlichkeit reine Bildung zu hoffen und zu erwarten ist». Es liegt 
in der gleichen Richtung, wenn Goethe in den Tag-und - Jahres-Heften 
von 1817 Griechenland ais das einzig menschlich gebiidete Land beze- 
ichnet und er am 9. Oktober 1828 wiederum gegenüber Eckermann er- 
wàhnte, dass er «nur in Rom empfunden habe, was eigentlich ein Men¬ 
sch sei». 

Es soll im folgenden von der Wissenschaft die Rede sein, die um 
die Aufhellung der Antike und ihre Ersclüiessung für die Gegenwart 
bemüht ist : von der klassischen Altertumskunde im allgemeinen 
und insbesondere der klassischen Philologie, welche die literarische 
Hinterlassenschaft und das kulturelle Erbe der Griechen und Romer 
zum Gegenstand hat. Bereits aus dieser Begriffsbestimmung wird deu- 
tlich, dass jene Wissenschaft vom klassischen Altertum sich nicht 
damit begnügen kann, Vergangenes zu durchforschen und darzustel- 
len, sondem dass sie gleichermassen der humanistischen Aufgabe ver- 
pflichtet ist, mit d Kenntnissen, die sie bereithâlt dem Neuen. Vor- 
wàrtsweisensden in der eigenen Zeit zum Siégé zu verhelfen. Es ist da- 
ber kein Zufall, dass die klassischen Studien besonders in den Epochen 


revolutionârer ümwitemgkn erbiühten, wührend sie nur jfcWHj 
epigonenhaftes Antiquartum versanken, wenn «a ùx geseLlsc 
ches Engagement preisgaben. 


Die Anfànge der modernen Altertumswissenschaft liegen in der 
Zeit der Renaissance, der Epoche der Wiedergeburt der Antike, deren 
revolutionierende Wirkung nicht besser als mit Fnednch Engete Wor^ 
ten gekennzeichnet werden kann : «In den aus dem Fall v y 
geretteten Manuskripten, in den aus den Ruinen Roms ^ g ^ rab ^ 
antiken Statuen ging dem erstaunten Westen eme neue Welt auf, das 
griechische Altertupn; vor seinen liehten Gestalten verschwanden d,e 
Gespenster des Mittelalters». Besinnung auf dre altromische \ ergan- 
genheit stârkte das Nationalgefühl des friihbürgerüchen^ Italiens, phüo- 
loo-ische Quellenkritik rüttelte an historischen Anspruchen der Ki , 
mit der Waffe des Platonismus attackierte man das scholastische Sys- 
Tet L Deutachland entfaltete Mch die frühbürgerliche Révolution 
im Zeichen der kirchlichen Reformation; die gegen die klenkale Tra- 
dition gerichtete Forderung, auf die bibtehen aumcteug^ ^ 

verlebendighte das Griechische, das im abendlandisc 
Verg^enLt geraten war - in dem von Pbüipp 

teten Bildungswesen hatte es fortan emen es en ant iken 

eliminierte diese Humanistenschule nur allzu bald die dem antiken 
elimimerte aie e lim fassende Verànderung drângenden Ele- 

Erbe innewohnen, den, aut umiassenae v ° uvziehune- 

riente und machte allein die formale Bildung zum Ziel der Erziehung 
genauso wie die kirchliche Umgestaltung aus einer revolutionarenVol- 
ksbewegung zur Fürstenreformation im 'stdierstuS 

ÏÏS entstanden ««ge Foison, in 
toen “s E^eWs bienenüeisaiger Arbeit Erklârungen au den. klasanj- 
Sërsehriftsteuem und Fakten aua ailen Bereichen des antiken Le- 
bens festgehalten wurden. 

Die neue Offensive des dritten Standes voüzog sieh im 
der Aufklârung, je nach dem Stande der 

und kulturellen Entwicklung in den emzelnen Landem ^ 

chen Formen. Namentlich in Frankreich wusste man die begte _ 

Forderungen der erstarkenden Aufk- 

—- tzsnz 

S «en Republikanem Btntus, Cato, Cice- 
ro ihre Vorbilder verehrten. 


Die Rationaiitât der Aufklârung, die humanistisehen Forderungen 
der franzosischen Révolution nach Freiheit, Gleichheit und Brüder- 
lichkeit und nicht zuletzt die Neubesinnung auf Natürlichkeit, 
Ursprünglichkeit und Schüchtheit, wie sie sich in den besten Werken 
der antiken Literatur und Kunst niederschlagen, führten die Klassik 
herauf, die im Empire français vollbewusst in Parallèle zu der antiken 
Entwicklung gestellt wurde: Auf die Republik sollte das Kaisertum, 
auf die Epoche der Révolution das weltumspannende Imperium folgen, 
in dem wie einst im Reiche des Augustus die Künste in vollentfalteter 
«klassischer» Form erbiühten. 

Im staatlich zersplitterten Deutschland wirkte von den beiden 
Komponenten der Antike weniger die durch eine kraftvolle Staatsidee 
gekennzeichnete rômische als vielmehr die hellenische, die das Künstl- 
rische betont, nach theoretischer Grundlegung strebt, aber mitunter 
auch der Gefahr nicht entgeht, einem idealischen Utopismus zu erlie- 
gen. Johann Joachim Winckelmann wurde unter solchen Zeichen zum 
Asthetiker und Historiker der griechischen Kunst, auf Aristoteles, dem 
«universellsten Kopf» des Altertums, wie Engels ihn nannte, fusst die 
die dramatische Théorie Gotthold Ephraim Lessings, Johann Gottfried 
Herder erklàrte die einzigartige Stellung des Griechentums in der Ent¬ 
wicklung der Humanitât, Friedrich Gottlieb Klopstock nannte sich 
selbst einen «Lehrling der Griechen», Christoph Martin Wieland, Frie¬ 
drich Schiller und nicht zum letzten Goethe, von dem unsere Überlegun- 
gen ihren Ausgang nahmen, fügten griechische Gedanken, Fig- 
uren und Formen in deutsche Gestalt und machten sie so zum un- 
verlierbaren Besitztum der Nation. Verbreitung ihrer Ergebnisse und 
altertumskundliche Forschung gingen Hand in Hand, und das durch 
Wilhelm vom Humboldt geprâgte Gymnasium îiess in ganz Europa das 
klassische Erbe zum schlechthinnigen Bildungsgut der Bourgeoisie 
werden. Das lag, wie die eingangs vorgetragenen Zitate zeigen, dur- 
chaus im Sinne Goethes, der zu Fachgelehrten seiner Epoche m engen 
Bindungen stand : den universalen, auch als Wegbereiter des Biblio- 
thekswesens bedeutenden Christian Gottlob Heyne in Gottingen wusste 
er hoch zu schâtzen, zu dem Homerforscher Friedrich August Wolf hielt 
er enge Freundschaft, mit dem Althistoriker Barthold Georg Niebuhr 

stand er in Briefwechsel, von dem Uebersetzer Johann Heinrich Voss 
riihmte er, dass nur wenige «auf die hohere deutsche Kultur einen sol¬ 
chen Einfluss gehabt» hâtten, der Philologo Friedrich Wilhelm Rie¬ 
mer lebte neun Jahre lang in Goethes Haushalt; er und der Jenaer 
Professor Gottling waren von dem Dichter mit der Herausgabe seiner 
Werke betraut. So wurde die Verbindung der Personen zum Symbol 
für die feste Einheit, zu der sich in der deutschen Klassik die Hinter- 
lassenschaft des grieehiseh-romischen Altertums und die künstlerische 
und denkerische Leistung der eigenen Epoche zusammengefunden hat- 
ten. 


! 


Karl Wilhelm Gottling gehôrte 1841 zu den Mitgliedern der Jenaer 
Fakultât, welche Karl Marx zum Doktor der Philosophie promovierte. 
Das war Zufall, kein Zufall dagegen war die Wahl des Marxschen Dis- 
sertationsthemas : An der Untersuchung der unterschiedlichen Natur- 
auffassungen der antiken Materialisten suchte der Doktorand mit der 
Plegelschen Philosophie ins reine zu kommen, stiess er zu dem grôssten 
griechischen Aufklârer vor, als den er Epikur erkennt. Programma- 
tisch stellt er in der Vorrede der Abhandlung den Feuerbringer Prome- 
theus heraus, den Blutzeugen der Freiheit, Feind der Gôtter und Freund 
der Menschen. In ihm, dem vornehmsten Heiligen und Màrtyrer im 
philosophischen Kalender, sieht sich Marx selbst verkôrpert, und 
durchaus berechtigt stellte ihn nach dem Verbot der «Rheinischen 
Zeitung» eine Flugschrift allegorisch als gefesselten Prometheus dar, 

Nicht anders als Marx war Engels in den Antikevorstellungen des 
Humboldtschen Neuhumanismus aufgewachsen, und mochte auch die 
Beschâftigung mit dem klassischen Altertum in seiner Frühzeit ge- 
genüber anderen Anliegen zurücktreten, so war sie in seinen spàteren 
Lebensabschnitten umso umfassender und tiefer. Schwerer indes als 
solche formule Einflüsse wiegt die Tatsache, dass die Begründer des 
wahrhaft weltverândernden wissenschaftlichen Sozialismus jenes Kult- 
urebe hochschâtzten und ihm in ihrem politischen System und damit 
in der neuen sozialistischen Kultur einen festen Ort gaben. Das geschah 
zum Teil in Wendungen, die an die eingangs zitierten Goetheschen an- 
klangen. 

So reflektierte Marx in 1857 niedergeschriebenen, von ihm selbst 
nicht mehr zum Druck gebrachten Bemerkungen über das unegale 
Verhâltnis der Entwicklung der materiellen Produktion gegenüber 
der künstlerischen, das im alten Griechenland besonders augenfallig 
wuide, weil die künstlerischen Erzeugnisse jener gesehichtlichen Kind- 
heit der Menschheit, wie der Autor sagt, «ewigen Reiz ausüben», «fur 
uns noch Kunstgenuss gewâhren und in gewisser Beziehung als Norm 
und unerreichbare Muster gelten». Auf die Bedeutung der Philosophie 
der Griechen insbesonders auch für die moderne Naturwissenschaft 
wies Engels in der sogenannten alten Vorrede zum «Anti-Dühring» hin 
als eine der Listungen «jenes kleinen Volks, dessen universelle Bega- 
bung und Betatigung ihm einen Platz in der Entwicklungsgesehichte 
der Menschheit gesichert» habe, «wie kein andres Volks, ihn je beanspru- 
chen kann». Zusammenfassend vermag er daher zu konstatieren ' 
«Ohne die Grundlage des Griechentums und des Romerreichs» «kein 
moderner Sozialismus»! Und folgerichtig stellt er weiter fest, dass die 
Kenntnis der alten Sprachen «über den beschr'ânkten nationalen 
Stanépunkt» erhebe und einen «erweiterten Horizont» erôffne. 

Angesichts solcher Voraussetzungen braucht es nicht zu verwun- 
dern, dass die Antike, dass das Erbe der Griechen und Rômer sich auch 


heu te noch also lebending und wirksam erweist, ja dem aufmerksamen 
Beobachter vermag nicht zü entgehen, dass sich das klassische Alter¬ 
tum seit einigen Jahren sogar recht vemehmlieh zu Worte meldet. Am 
sichtbarsten geschieht das auf unseren Bühnen, welche Stücke der 
drei grossen attischen Tragiker des 5. Jh-, des archaischen Aischylos, 
des vollkommenen Klassikers Sophokles und des kühnen Neuerers 
Euripides sowie des Meisters der Alten Komddie, des Aristophanes, 
bald in Uebertragungen des Urtextes, bald in freierer Bearbeitung oder 
auch in sinngerechter Nachdichtung aufführen, um — so paradox es 
klingen mag auf diesem Wege Gegenwartsprobleme zu veranschau- 
lichen. Andere antike Literatur wirkt zuvôrderst durch das Buch, und 
mit dem zunehmenden Angebot wàchst der Freundeskreis des klassis¬ 
chen Schrifttums in der Deutschen Demokratischen Republik. Das Ver- 
fügbare ermôglicht einen hinreichenden Ueberblick über die weltliter- 
arischen Leistugen der Alten ; zu ihnen gehôrt Homer, der noch in die 
Gentilordnung hineinreichende Epiker schlechthin, ebenso wie Herodot, 
der Vaterder Geschichtsschreibung, die rdmischen Elegiker ebenso wie 
der Romanautor Apulejus, Philosophie und 'Medizin nicht anders als 
die Zeugnisse des Rechtsdenkens und des aufkommenden Christentums, 
Den Pergamon-Alter, ein bedeutendes Denkmal hellenistischer Kunst, 
den sowjetische Freundschaftstat für die Berliner Museen bewahrte! 
kennt buchstàblich jedes Kind; aber auch die Kunstschâtze aus ande¬ 
ren Perioden des Altertums, die in Berlin und anderswo in respektab- 
Jen Sammlungen, wie zum Beispiel im jüngst neuerôffneten Dresdener 
Albertinum, verwahrt werden, finden ihr Publikum. Dass die sozialis- 
tische Schule der DDR trotz mancher objektiver und subjektiver Sch- 
nieiigkeiten das padagogische Erbe des altsprachlichen Unterrichts zu 
wahren und für die Erziehung sozialistischer Staatsbürger zu nutzen 
weiss, kann ebenfalls nicht unerwâhnt bleiben, 

Derartige Tendenzen, die antike Überlieferung für die Gegenwart 
neu zu gewinnen, beschrànken sich übrigens nicht auf die DDR. Die 
hôchst erfolgreiche Aktivitat ihrer archâologischen Missionen in Sy¬ 
rien, auf Zypern und in der Arabischen Republik Aegypten wird von der 
Teïlnahme breitester Bevôlkerungsschichten der Volksrepublik Polen 
getragen. Dasselbe gilt für die Ausgrabungstâtigkeit in Bulgarien, Ru- 
manien, Albanien, Jugoslawien, Ungarn, der CSSR und nicht buletzt der 
aowjetunion, für Lânder sâmtlich, deren Territorien ganz oder zu 
wesentlichen Teüen über lange Zeitràume hinweg, sei es in Handels- 
beziehungen, sei es im kulturellen Austausch, zu den griechischen 
Stadtstaaten standen oder aber dem rômischen Weltreich zugehôrten. 
Juri Gagarin. der erste Mensch, der in den Weltraum vordrang, und die, 
welche ihm seither folgten, werden mit einem griechischen Wort als 
Kosmonauten bezeichnet; die junge Wissenschaft von den dynamischen. 
selbstregulierenden Systemen heisst auf gut griechisch Steuermanns- 
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kunst = Kybernetik ; der sowjetische Luftgigant AN 22, um ein letztes 
Beispiel anzuführen, ist nach Antàus benannt, einem Riesen des antiken 
Mythus, dem jede Berührung mit der Mutter Erde neue Kraft verliehen 
haben soll. 

Wie kommt es, so sind wir nach diesem Exempel veraniasst zu 
fragen, dass jenes griechisch-rômische Altertum bis auf den heutigeu 
Tag eine so sichtbare Wirkung zu entfalten vermag, obgleich doch, 
gemessen am gegenwartigen Stand, seine Produktivkràfte vollig unen- 
twickelt waren, seine primitive Gesellsehaftsordnung nicht nur die 
Ausbeutung, sondern sogar die Versklavung des Menschen durch dea 
Menschen zuliess und schliesslich seine wissenschaftliche Detailkenntnis 
sowie sein technischer Erfahrungsschatz auf reçut niedriger Stufe 
standen? Man kônnte, um Antwort zu geben, auf die unbestreitbare 
Tatsache hinweisen, dass nicht nur, wie gezeigt wurde, unsere poïiti- 
sche und wissenschaftliche Terminologie in betrâchtlichem Ausmasse 
auf die Antike zurückführt, sondern auch zahlreiche Begriffe unseres 
Alltagslebens wie Wall, Ziegel, Fenster, Rose, Birne, Pflaume latemi- 
sche Lehnwôrter sind. Die Antwort bliebe jedoch an der Oberflâche, 
wollte sie nicht zugleich weiterfragend zu der Veranlassung solchsr 
Sachverhalte vordringen. Im zweiten Falle — bezüglich der Lehnwôr- 

ter _ ergibt sich unschwer eine Begründung : Mit den Sachen haben 

unsere germanischen Vorfahren von den Rômern auch die Worter 
übernommen. Komplizierter stellt sich dagegen der andere Fall — 
die wissenschaftliche Terminologie — dar. 

Wirtsehafts - und Staatsordnungen hat es auch vor den Griechen 
gegebon, und nach unseren heutigen Kenntnissen und Vorstellungen 
gehôrt zur Geschichte des Altertums sehr viel mehr als nur die griechi- 
sche und die rômische Geschichte. Aber im Unterschied zu anderen 
Vôlkern ihrer Epoche haben die Griechen Okonomie und Politik nicht 
nur betrieben, sondern auch darüber reflektiert; die von ihnen geprag- 
ten Begriffe nebst den Ergebnissen ihres Nachdenkens haben die Re ¬ 
nier aufgenommen, um die eigenen Erfahrungen hereichert und als Aus- 
gangspunkt fur die moderne Wissenschaft der Neuzeit iibermittelt. Der 
alte Orient hatte, zumeist veraniasst durch praktische Erfordernisse, 
in der Astronomie, der Geometrie und manchen naturwissenschaftli- 
chen Disziplinen eine Fülle von Einzelkenntnissen zusammengetragen ; 
die Griechen aber taten den nâchsten Schritt, indem sie die Philosophie 
entwickelten, um jene Einzelkenntnisse zu ordenen, zu bewerten. zu ver- 
allgemeinern und in ein System zu bringen. Auf diese Weise gelangten 
sie zu einer rationalen Erklârungen der Naturvorgange, die man vordem 
nur unter mystisch-religiôsen Vorzeichen zu begreifen vermocht hatte 
Doch nicht genug damit : Auf dem Gebiete der bildenden Kunst, der 
Literatur und des Theaters schuf das klassische Altertum die Formen 
und prâgte zu einem gewichtigen Teil die Inhalte, auf denen die spâ- 


tere Entwicklung dieser Kernbereiche des kulturellen Lebens aufbaute. 
Den Romern endhch werden Denkformen und Ausdrucksweisen des Re¬ 
dites verdankt, die in betrâchtlichem Umfang noch heute ihre Gültig- 

keit besitzen. Ein Einwand liegt dennoch nahe : Das Vorgetragene mag 
seine Richtigkeit haben und helfen, den Gelehrten die Vergangenheît 
zu erklàren ; doch was soll uns, die wir, den Blick auf die Zukunft gerich- 
i.et, mit aller Kraft ein neues, besseres Leben aufbauen, die Antike in 

unseiem politischen Kampfe nützlich sein ? Die Frage, scheint mir, muss 
man aus mehreren Gründen bejahen. Die Antike hat gegenüber den 
modemen Verhaltnissen den ungeheuren Vorzug derUebersichtlichke.it 
und Uberschaubarkeit; sie kann deshalb in vielfàltiger Beziehung als 
Modell dienen, um hochst aktuelle Anliegen zu verdeutlichen. Der Stad» 
tstaat Athen im 5, Jahrhundert zeigt in der Sklavendalterdemokratie 
em unter bestimmten Entwicklungsbedingungen in einem bestimmten 
Zeitraum funktionsfahiges Gesellschaftssystem, das in allen seinen 
Beziigen fassbar wird — beispielsweise auch in dem von Gesellschaft 

und Kultur : Die Teiinahme an den dramatischen Aufführungen gait 
damais als gesellschaftliche Pflicht, deren Erfüllung den MinderbemitteL 
ten durch ein staatliches Theatergeld ermôglicht wurde die grossen 
Leistungen der griechischen Kunst in ihrer Blütezeit erwuchsen aus 
staatliehem Auftrag, nicht aus künstlerischer Eingebung (um nur 

zwei von zahlreichen môgliches Beispielen anzuführen). In ihrem Denken, 
ihrer Literatur und Kunst entwickelte die Antike ein Menschenbild, das 
in seinen tief humanistischen Zügen auf unser sozialistisches Menschen¬ 
bild hinweist ; kôrperlich, geistig und moraliseh in voiler Harmonie entfal 
tete Persônlichkeiten, denen der prometheische Drang nach weltver- 
andernder Erkenntnis ebenso innewohnt wie die bewusste Bereitschaft 
zum Dienst an der staatlichen Gemeinschaft, entsprechen diesem Idéal, 
ihrer Literatur und Kunst entwickelte die Antike ein Menschenbild, das 
Altertum daran, das von ihm postulierte Menschenbild zu verwirklichen; 
m der sozialistischen Gesellschaft, die jene Schranken zu überwinden 
befahigt ist. wird es im besten Sinne aufgehoben. 

Die deutsche Altertumswissenschaft besitzt auf ihrem Arbeitsfelde 
eine international anerkanute Tradition, und die Fachvertreter der DDR 
sind nicht ohne Erfolg bemiiht gewesen, das auf sie überkommene verp- 

füchtende Erbe aufzunehmen und weiterzuentwickeln. Trotzdem bleibt 
angesichts der sich anbahnenden Neubelebung der Antike noch sehr 
viel zu tun. und zwar in doppelter Hinsicht. Dank ihres reichen Quellen- 
materials besitzt auch heute noch die griechisch-rômische Geschichte 
eme gewichtige Funktion im Rahmen der althistorischen Forschung— 
emer althistorischen Forschung. die den Europazentrismus überwun- 
den nat und darauf bedacht ist, durch vergleichende Studien komplizier- 
te Gesetzmâssigheiten der vorfeudalen Entwicklungsperioden in Welt- 
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massstab zu crfassen. Das zvveite Anliegen aber besteht darin, im Zu- 
sammenwirken mit Philosophen, Kulturwissenschaftlern und Padago- 
gen den Ort zu bestimmen, der dem humanistischen Erbe des klassis- 
chen Altertums im System der sozialistischen Kultur zukommt, sowie 
durch eigene Leistung dazu beizutragen, dass jener Platz in optimaler 
Weise ausgefüllt wird. Diese Aufgabe zu meistern, heisst zugleich in 
der weltweiten Klassenauseinanderstzung an einer keineswegs unwi- 
ehtigen Position Partei zu ergreifen; denn das antike Erbe wird nicht 
nür von den Verfechtern des reaktionàren Geschichtsmythus voir, 
christlichen Abendland, sondern gleichermassen durch gewisse spàt- 
bürgerliche, sich gelegentlich recht progressistisch gebârdende Stro- 
mungen in Anspruch genommen, die beide, gewollt oder ungewollt, 
seine humanistischen Inhalte in ihr Gegenteil verkehren. Die Arbeiter- 
bewegung ist, wie Friedrich Engels sie gelehrt hat, zur Erbin der deuts- 
chen klassischen Philosophie geworden; sie allein vermag die Vorausse- 
tzungen dafür zu legen, dass die hummanistischen Gedanken und Idéal 
des griechisch-romischen Altertums aufs neue zur vorwàrtsweisenden 
gesellschaftlichen Kraft worden. 

3. Imischer. 


Le SAUVETAGE DES VESTIGES DE LA ZONE DE 
SUBMERSION DU BARRAGE DE L’EUPHRATE 
PAR LE Dr. AFIH BAHNASSI 

Directeur Général des Antiquités et des Musées 
en République Arabe Syrienne 

En 1968 fut posée la première pierre de la construction du barr¬ 
age de l’Euphrate, le plus grand édifice hydraulique de Syrie. L’em¬ 
placement qui fut choisi à cet effet est le site de Tabka. entre Rakka 
et Meskené, à 147 kilomètres à l’est d’Alep. 

Il est prévu que ce barrage formera un lac de 80 kms. de longueur 
et de S kms. de largeur moyenne. L’altitude au-dessus du niveau de 
la mer en est de 300 mètres. Ce lac submergera une surface de plus 
de 650 kilomètres carrés; cette zone forme une partie importante du 
bassin de 1 Euphrate, lequel contient dans ses profondeurs des vesti¬ 
ges de civilisations successives s’étendant de l’âge mésolithique, au 
neuvième millénaire avant J.C., à l’âge néolithique, puis aux périodes 
mésopotamienne, syrienne ancienne, classique, byzantine et islamique 
jusqu’à la période ottomane. 

La Direction générale des Antiquités et des Musées avait pour 
tâche de déployer ses efforts pour découvrir ces vestiges cachés dans 
les replis de ce bassin menacé d’immersion complète, et de sauver les 
vestiges se trouvant au-dessus du sol. Aussi a-t-elle envoyé depuis 
1963 l’un de ses experts, M. Abdelkader Rihawi pour effectuer un 
relevé archéologique de la région. Il fut le premier qui détermina 
les buttes archéologiques, en fixa les emplacements et en établit l’im¬ 
portance. Il établit aussi les bases de la restauration des vestiges 
archéologiques de la . zone de Ja’abar et de celle de Abou Houreira et 
Meskené. Les emplacements archéologiques délimités dans le rapport 
atteignirent trente-quatre sites. 

La République Arabe Syrienne a lancé un appel à l’échelle mon¬ 
diale par l’entremise de l’UNESCO pour inviter les pays du monde à 
apporter leur coopération technique aux opérations de restauration 
et à envoyer les missions Scientifiques pour effectuer des fouilles dans 
les sites et buttes historiques délimités dans la zone de submersion. 
Cet appel a été accompagné d’une notice explicative illustrée. 

Le gouvernement promulgua ensuite fine législation permettant 
aux autorités archéologiques de donner aux missions étrangères effec- 
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tuant des travaux sur les sites historiques qui seront immergés par 
les eaux du barrage de l’Euphrate la moitié des découvertes transpor¬ 
tables. 

Certains milieux scientifiques du monde répondu à notre appel 
et ont en fait procédé à des fouilles et en obtenu des résultats brillants. 

Quant à l’assistance spéciale aux opérations de restauration et de 
sauvetage des vestiges menacés de submersion, l’Unesco seule a ré¬ 
pondu à l’appel, et a effectué les travaux suivants : 

1 _En 1967, une mission de l’Institut national français de Géogra¬ 

phie a été envoyée pour effectuer un relevé photogrammétrique 
des vestiges menacés. Cette mission était présidée par l’ingénieur 
Carbonel. 

2 — En 1968, l’expert Maurice Berry fut envoyé pour effectuer les 

études techniques pour le transfert des minarets de Abou-Hureira 
et de Meskené de la zone de submersion. 

3 _Un Budget de 23 mille dollars a été affecté pour l’achat de ma¬ 

chines. 

4 _M. René Maheu Directeur Général de l’Unesco, a visité la zone de 

submersion vers la fin de 1972 et a pris connaissance des travaux 
de sauvetage et des fouilles. 

L’assistance financière de l’Unesco, malgré sa modestie, a été d’un 
grand effet en attirant l’attention sur l’importance de cette région du 
monde tant du côté archéologique que du côté humain. La Syrie avait 
à supporter l’entière responsabilité du sauvetage de ces vestiges, aussi, 
la Direction générale des Antiquités et des Musées a-t-elle mis au point 
un plan exceptionnel pour lequel les budgets nécessaires furent affec¬ 
tés et pour lequel elle a mobilisé tous ses effectifs et experts. Ce plan 
peut être condensé comme suit : 

1 _Assurer les facilités nécessaires aux missions étrangères de re¬ 

cherches pour leurs travaux. 

2 _Former des missions syriennes de recherches pour effectuer des 

sondages et des excavations soit indépendamment, soit en colla¬ 
boration avec les missions étrangères. 

3 _Former des missions de restauration pour sauver les vestiges me¬ 

nacés de submersion. 

4 _Affecter le matériel de la Direction pour exécuter le plan et s’as¬ 

surer éventuellement l'assistance du matériel du projet du bar¬ 
rage. 


5 —Adopter exclusivement les études des experts de la Direction 

Générale, qui se sont avérées fonctionnelles et économiques. 

6 Affecter les budgets nécessaires pour faire face à l’éventualité de 

i absence d aicie arabe ou étrangère. 

Léxécution du pian a commencé officiellement en 1972, et ie 
plan devait être complété en fin de 1973 vu l’approche de la terminai¬ 
son des travaux du barrage à cette date, à partir de laquelle le lac 
commencera à se former et à couvrir peu à peu la région des vestiges 
jusqu à un niveau de près de 300 mètres au-dessus du niveau de ia 
mer en peu de mois. 

Ceci indique toutes les fouilles doivent s’arrêter complètement 
le 15/10/1973, ainsi que les travaux de restauration. Quant aux fouil¬ 
les et travaux de restauration et de reconstruction dans les zones non 
submergées, ils pourront être poursuivis pour une longue période. 

Durant la période des travaux de sauvetage, et de prospection 
des vestiges de la région du bassin de l’Euphrate de magnifi¬ 
ques résultats ont été atteints et les découvertes de fouilles et travaux 
de restauration ont fait l’objet d’une exposition monstre dans le musée 
d’Alep le 13 november 1974. L’Unesco a publié un catalogue qui a con¬ 
tenu les résultats des fouilles effectuées par les missions nationales 
ci étrangères. Le Directeur Général de l’Unesco M. René Maheu a 
écrit lui-même la préface de ce catalogue qui est le troisième et le der¬ 
nier sur les opérations de sauvetage des vestiges de l’Euphrate. 
Le premier de ces catalogues fut publié en 1970 en langue fran¬ 
çaise et contient des informations sur l’importance archéologique de 
;a région, et le second fut publié à l’occasion de la cérémonie de la dé¬ 
viation du cours du fleuve le 5 juillet 1973 et contient les réalisations 
et résultats des fouilles entreprise jusqu’à ce jour. 

H faut reconnaître que les résultats des fquilles ont largement dé¬ 
passe nos prévisions. Le délai très court dont on disposait pour les 
fouilles n ont pas empêché d’effectuer un relevé complet et récis et 
d obtenir les résultats rechérehés. Les chercheurs ont pu s’assurer l’exi¬ 
stence de 1 emplacement de la ville de Eimar, port du royaume alépdn 
de Y amhas au second millénaire avant J. C., et ont pu découvrir des 
vestiges de l’âge néolithique indiquant que l’homme de l’Euphrate a 
pu, dès le neuvième siècle avant l’ère chrétienne, construire des maisons 
d’habitation et lesi décorer avec les couleurs rouge et noire, et faire 
des sculptures en terre de la déesse de la fertilité. 

Cette découverte confirme l’existence de la plus ancienne civilisation 
connue jusqu a cette date, à l’exception des vestiges de l’homme paléo¬ 
lithique découverts dans diverses régions de France et d’Espagne. 
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Cette découverte importance a été effectuée à Tell el Mureibet par 
la mission française présidée par M. Jean Cauvin, au cours des saisons 
de 1972-1973. La mission américaine avait auparavant effectué des 
sondages en 1965 dans la même région, sondage qui avaient souligné 
l’importance de ce site, et d’autres sondages dans le site de Tell Selen- 
kahieh. La mission était présidée par M. Moritz Van Loon. 

Une mission suisse dirigée par M. Rolf Stucky a effectué des foui¬ 
lles à tell el Hajj et y avait découvert des vestiges remontant à la pér¬ 
iode classique, et une mission hollandaise dirigée par M. Hendrieks 
Franken avait aussi effectué des fouilles à Tell el Hariri et y avait dé¬ 
couvert des tombeaux importants de l’âge du bronze, ainsi que des sond¬ 
ages dans le site de Ta’as pour l’étude de la poterie des diverses pér¬ 
iodes . Une mission belge dirigée par M. Jean-Charles Balty a effectué 
des sondages dans le site de Halaweh, y découvrit une rue byzantine 
pavée. 

Dans le site de Dibsi Faraj, la mission américaine dirigée par M, 
Richard Harper découvrit une citadelle fortifiée de l’ère romaine et 
une église byzantine dallée de mosaïque. 

Une autre mission américaine effectua en coopération avec une 
mission syrienne des fouilles dans le site de Tell Fray. Cette mission 
était dirigée par Mrs. Thérèsa Carter. De même, une mission italo-sy- 
rienne a effectué des fouilles dans le même site. 

Une mission française dirigée par MM. Lucien Golvin et André 
Raymond effectua des fouilles à Meskené, y découvrant des vestiges 
islamiques et byzantines; cette mission fut la première à découvrir un 
site important qui remontait au deuxième mille avant J. C. Une autre 
mission française dirigée par M. Jean Claude Margueron y effectua 
des fouilles et y découvrit des dizaines de tablettes cunéiformes les¬ 
quelles, une fois déchiffrées indiquèrent que ce site déterminait l’em¬ 
placement de la ville de Eimar, ville qui fut fréquement citée dans les 
textes de Hammourabi et les textes de Zimrilim roi de Mari. La mission 
découvrit aussi des cachets du rai de Karkemish, et du roi de Eimar 
ainsi que de magnifiques statuettes de bronze. 

Les missions allemandes dirigées par M. Ernst Heinrich, puis par 
Mme Eva Strommenger ont effectué des fouilles au grand Tell de Hab- 
cuba, et y découvrirent des niveaux de l'âge du bronze, ainsi que des 
cachets et des trouvailles remontant au troisième millénaire avant J.C. 

Cette même mission effectua des fouilles au petit Tell Habouba au 
sud, dans lequel des installations ont été découvertes ainsi que des objets 
datant aussi du troisième millénaire. 

Une autre mission allemande effectua des fouilles à Tell Mumba- 
qat sous la direction de M. Heinrich puis de M. Winfried Orthmann 
et découvrit une ville fortifiée remontant au premier millénaire et une 
autre cité encore plus ancienne ainsi que des objet de valeur unique. 


Quant aux missions nationales, elles ont effectué les travaux sui¬ 
vants : 

I — Missions de fouilles : auquelles ont participé MM. Adnan 
Bounni, directeur des fouilles, Nassib Saliby, Abdulrazzak Zakzouk et 
Kassem Toueir. Ces Missions ont effectué les travaux suivants, soit 
seules soit en coopération : 

1 Vestiges de Tell el ’Abd, dans lequel ont découvert des ins¬ 
tallations et objets de l’époque romaine et de l’époque héllénistîque 
ainsi que des périodes antérieures jusqu’à l’âge du bronze. 

2 — Site de ’Annab el Safineh : découverte d’une nécropole ro¬ 
maine unique contenant dix statues. Il est apparu que cette nécropole 
avait été réutilisée à l’époque byzantine comme tombeau dans lequel 
ont été découverts beaucoup de meubles funéraires. 

3 -—- Fouilles à Quaîaat Ja’abar dans les ruines de la mosquée 
avoisinant le minaret. 

— Découverte à Tell el Cheikh Hassan d’une ville byzantine 
inconnue, puis d’une ville islamique. 

5 — Fouilles à Tell Fray en coopération avec la mission améri¬ 
caine et une mission italienne dirigée par M. P. Mathiae. 

H — Missions de restauration : Ont participé à ces missions 
les ingénieurs et architectes MM. Rabii Dahmane, Youssef Jabali 
Abdulghani Hafez et Badr Dajani. Ces missions ont effectué les trav¬ 
aux suivants : 

J — Restauration de la citadelle de Ja’abar : C’est une granue 
citadelle islamique qui fut connue dans l’histoire sous le nom de cita¬ 
delle de Dossar. Elle fut construite sous le régime seljoukide (XI 0 siè¬ 
cle). L’histoire raconte qu’ella appartenait à une personne nommée Ja’¬ 
abar, dont elle porta le nom. Elle lui fut enlevée par Malek Shah le Sel¬ 
joukide, puis occupée par Noureddine Zenki en 1145, puis fut restaurée 
par le vice-sultan à Damas, l’émir mameluk Tenkis en 1340. 

La citadelle de Ja’abar est considérée comme la plus ancienne des 
citadelles islamiques, et est construite en briques cuites. Elle mesure 
370 mètres de long et 170 m. de largier, et comprend trente-cinq tours 
situées aux jointures des murs d’enceinte, séparés par un fossé. La 
citadelle est dominée par un minaret de 27 mètres de haut. Les limites 
de cette citadelle se trouvent à une altitude de 307 mètres. Les tours 
et le mur d’enceinte ont été restaurés dans le côté est et dans une partie 
du côté ouest, «ainsi que le donjon Alia» dans la partie sud-ouest qui 
a été restaurée pour devenir un musée des vestiges islamiques de la ci¬ 
tadelle de Ja’abar. Près du donjon Alia les citernes d’eau sont desti¬ 
nées à devenir un musée des vestiges classiques. Le cimetière de ‘Ap- 
nab el Safineh a aussi été reconstruit. Dans la citadelle a été crée un 
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atelier de fabrication de briques cuites pour les travaux de restauration 
et de réparation. L’entreprise du barrage de l’Euphrate effectuera les 
travaux de protection des abords de la citadelle, travaux qui coûteront 
quatre millions de livres syriennes. Le travail a commencé à Ja’abar 
vers le milieu de 1971 et se poursuivra dans le futur pendant les dizai¬ 
nes d’années après que la citadelle sera devenue une île. 

2 — Transfert du minaret de Abou Houreira : Ce minaret date 
des 4° et 6 siècle de l’Hégire, il est construit en briques et il est en 
bonne condition. Il avait été restauré en 1939 et il mesure dixrhuit 
mètres de hauteur et trois mètres et demi de diamètre. 

Le rapport des experts de l’Unesco comportait la suggestion du 
transport du minaret vers un lieu éloigné en un seul bloc sur des rails. 
Cette suggestion fut impossible à réaliser et il n’y avait d’autre issue 
que d’exécuter celle du département de restauration dans la Direction 
Générale des Antiquités et des Musées de Syrie, en découpant le mina¬ 
ret en tranches ne dépassant pas un poids de huit tonnes chacune, et 
ces tranches furent transportées vers le nouveau site où elles ont été 
reconstruites. 

Le nouveau site choisi fut dans les environs de la ville al-Saoura, 
dans un jardin public, où le minaret fut transporté et reconstruit par 
des experts et ouvriers locaux avec l’aide des équipements de la direc¬ 
tion de 1 Archéologie. Le travail a duré neuf mois. 

3 — Transfert du minaret de Meskené : Ce minaret s’élève à une 
hauteur de vingt-six mètres et à un diamètre de quatre et demi. Il est 
en bon état et se caractérise par un noyau dur et des bandes décora¬ 
tives dont une très belle calligraphie étudiée et étendue. Le transport 
s’est effectué à un lieu proche de la route principale conduisant à Tah- 
ka, par la même méthode que précédemment, mais au moyen d’échaf¬ 
audages élevés vu l’impossibilité d’utiliser des grues ordinaires et le 
manque de grues élevées. La construction s’est terminée pendant la 
deuxième moitié de 1974. 

Nous voyons donc que les travaux de fouilles étaient suffisants 
et complets. Us ont eu de belles réussites dans plus d’un site archéolo¬ 
gique et ceci revient à la participation efficace des missions archéologi¬ 
ques mondiales. Quant aux opérations de restauration, elles se sont ef¬ 
fectuées avec des moyens très simples mais coûteux en efforts et en 
frais. L’assistance internationale était de ce côté limitée et tradive. 

nés vestiges qui ont été sauvés et restaurés n’étaient pas naturel¬ 
lement au niveau d’Abou-Simbel et de Philae en Egypte, mais ils étaient 
des vestiges uniques en leur genre et étaient menacés d’être submer¬ 
gés pour toujours si nous ne les avions sauvés 


Nous ne manquerons pas ici de citeir l’importance de la citadelle de 
Ja’abar, architecturalement et archéologiquement. Cette citadelle sera 
exposée à des contraintes mécaniques considérables qui seront causées 
par les eaux du lac qui se formera, ce qui aura son influence sur des 
parties importantes de la citadelle, malgré sa position au-dessus de ni¬ 
veau du lac. 

Aussi, la Direction du projet de l'Euphrate a-t-elle mis au point 
une étude pour la protection de la future île de l’effet des eaux. Le 
coût de cette protection atteindra quatre millions de livres syriennes 
qui seront versés par le gouvernement syrien lui-même, malgré ses 
responsabilités énormes et les grandes charges qu’il supporte dans 
les autres domaines. 

Cette citadelle, comme tous les vestiges se trouvant sur le sol 
syrien, sont la propriété de l’humanité entière, et la responsabilité de 
leur sauvegarde incombe à tous peuples en général et aux Arabes en 
particulier. 

Afifî Bahnassi. 
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Fig. 1. Travaux de restauration et de consolidation a Qualaat Jaa'bar. 















Hypojée de ‘Annab el Safineh 





Restauration de la citadelle 
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Découpage du Minaret (Mesekené). 








Découpage du Minaret de «Abou Houreira 



La citadelle «Qalaat Ja’abar» 
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Féminine en argile de Hureybet (Syrie) Sème millénaire av. J.C, 









PI. IX 



La transposition des coups de minaret de Meskené 
















Figurine féminine en calcite du 8ème millénaire av. J.C. provenant 

de Hureibeat (Syrie). 




EGYPTO-ARABIAN RELATIONS IN THE ANCIEN!' WORLD : 
SOURCES AND STUDIES (1) 

oy 

Dr. Ml IL ABDUL-KADER MUHAMMED 

(A Paper presented at First International Symposium on Studies in 
the History of Arabia. April 23, 1377. University of Riyad.) 

This study is an attempt to highlight the relations that existed 
in ancient times between Egypt and the Arab world, if we can find 
answers to the following questions. 

Did the Semites corne to Egypt? When and How ? 

The routes they followed. 

Their cotribution to the Egyptian civilization. 

The evidence of language. 

Since Egyptian contribution to the Arab civilization is a wide sub- 
ject it suffices here to concentrate on certain aspects in the fields of 
art and architecture which are manifest in those of Arabia. 

The Ethnie Relationship. 

The eariy settlers of the Nile Valley and their relations 
with western Asia. The advent of the Semites. Their presence in 
Egypt. The earliest représentation of a bédouin. Their contribution 
to Egyptian civilization. The continuous infiltration of Semites into 
Egypt in historical times, Skulls. Monuments. Artifaets. Hieratic pa- 
pyri. 

The Ethnie relationship between the ancient Egyptians and the 
Arabs seems, at first giance, to be non-existent. But this relationship 
is, indeed, strong. First, the Egyptians and the Arabs belong to the 
Mediterranean race, who had spread throughout Arabia, western Asia 
(with the exception of Asia Minor) north Africa, and certain parts 
along the eastern coast of Africa. The Egyptians preserve the same 
physical features which bind them since prehistoric times with the 
population of western Asia (7,8 p. 29, 22, 23 p. 130 — 132, 35). 

Preliistory and Protodynastic : 

The most ancient agrarian cultures in the Nile Valley are Faiyum 

C 

Marimda Béni Salàraa, Ma adi, then El-Badàri and Nagàda. fliese 
cultures are considered to be pre-Semitic Egyptian. Faiyum or Mar¬ 
imda is the oldest not only in Egypt but in the whole of Africa (32,43) 

(1) The Arabie T«xt was published in The. Periodical Of Tiw Faculty ©i 
Arts Mansoura University, May 1979. 

It is a good opportunité to publish this text in a memorial volume devoted to 
Ahmed Kama! pacha as one interested in such studies. D A. 
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Agriculture and domestication of animais are known in both cul¬ 
tures. Faiyum is dated 4150 or 4450 B.C. according to Carbon 14.(32). 
But one of the prerequisites for the initiation or establishment of 
agriculture is the domestication of animais. In Africa only wild cat- 
ile is known at that time, goats and sheep which make such agricul¬ 
ture possible were not known south of the Great Sahara. 

On account of this, some authorities suppose that the domestica¬ 
tion of animais was introduced from South West Asia, together with 
agriculture, though agriculture could possibly be local «local agri¬ 
culture is known in Egypt before the introduction of Asiatic cereals. 
For in the upper silt levels between 12000 and 10000 B C. there 
appeared large areas containing grinding stones, and sickle-blades 
with a silica-gloss. This may refleet the cutting and grinding ofsome 
local plant foods, though not the cereals wheat or barley which, being 
winter rain crops, were not native to Egypt. J.D. Clark has suggested 
that the adoption of these Asiatic crops were retarded by the fact that 
the Egyptians already had local food plants.» (a) 

Western Asiatic cereals such as wheat and barley and millet 
were not known in Egypt and their wild ancestors were in Asia (32 
p. 212). These cultures were, at least, in contact with Palestine. Hence 
culture moved down to Badari in the province of Asyut, then to Khar- 
tum and Shaheinab in Sudan which dates 3300 B.C. according to car¬ 
bon 14. From Egypt,civilization went westwards through North Afri¬ 
ca after another thousand years. 

The people of these cultures knew flax, weaving and the art of 
building. (15) But more progress took place in Badari where an in- 
dustry of bone and ivory and use of copper, found in the eastern dé¬ 
sert and Sinai, were known. Badari had trade relations with western 
Asia, and probably with the gulf area; for gold was brought from 
Nubia, copper and Manganèse from Sinai, tar from the Red Sea, ob- 
sidian, lapis lazuli, silver, and emery from Western Asia and Greek 
archipelago (15 p. 75) shells, copper and semi-precious stones from 
the province of the Eastern Desert extending to the Red sea. In the 
district of IVadi El-Hammsmat there were discovered various archa- 
eoîogical remains which go back to the cultures of Badari and Nagada 
I, and which confirm the existence of these contacts between the Nile 
Valley and the Red-sea through that route of Wadi El-Hammamat. In 
Beir Tasa, there was found a beaker with flaring brims resembling 
a lily-flower, the drawings of which cover its outer surface, a proof 
of the existence of ancient contact between Egypt and Iberia. 


a. J. Mellaart lias stated in his book. The Neoüthie of tfee Near-East (London 

1975) V. 04. See also * J.D. Clark : A. Ïte«examiï5ïït4i)ia of the Evidence for Agri- 
cultural Origins in the Nile Valley. P.P.S. 37 (1971). 


Among the toois made during this period are stone-axes and ar 
row heads for fighting, palettes of stone for grinding malachite 
eye-paint. Later these were employed as memorial artifacts on which 
the important deeds of kings are recorded. Nagada I, with an advan- 
ced locality at Khor Behan in Nubia (26) has also many connexions 
with Western Asia, the ware discovered therein bear geomotrical dé¬ 
corations similar to the patterns on the ware of western Asian cul¬ 
tures. 

However it is not yet possible to détermine how such connections 
existed between such distant countries since Naqada culture had deep 
roots in the eariier cultures of Egypt. Moreover this apparent similariy 
is in fact not convincing. 

According to the the interprétation of Baumgartel, this influence 
took place through the Arabian gulf where culture of coloured ware 
were found in Bandar Bushire and oid Hermuz, and the Southern 
coast of Arabian peninsula. Baumgartei, however, admits that this 
is a mere hypothesis (57pp. 17-18) No gold was found in Nagada i, 
but its old name was Nbt. According to the interprétation of Baumga- 
rtal it may mean gold. If this is true, then the weaith of Nagada 1 was 
dépendant on gold which was paid for their imported goods of turqu¬ 
oise, lapislazuli, and other raw materials, since gold mines which were 
explored in historical times are not far from this site. 

These early cultures : Fayum, Marimda, Badari, and Nagada I 
were, in the opinion of scholars, founded by Egyptians of non-semitic 
origin. This is not irregular for until then tne Semitic element did not 
corne on the stage of history any where in the Middle East not even 
in Southern Mesopotamia. For it was believeü, until recently, tliat the 
Semitic activity (still certain scholars hoid this view) (53), did not 
corne into being until the Sargonide âge in Akkad (2371-2230 B.C.), 

when Eandsberger, supported by S. Kramer, (12) was able to demon- 
estrate that the Sumerian language contains Semitic names, and these 
words are the words of civilization, such as, Farmer (engar), piough 
(apin), fishermen (shuhadak), date (suiumb) metalworker (tibira), 
smith (simug) carpenter (nangar), basketmaker (adüub), weaver 
(ishbar), leatherworker (ashgab), merchant (damgar), mason (shid- 
in), etc. 

and that the people of this Semitic language which précédés the Sum- 
erians are the Ubeidans (a) whose town is one of the oldest in 
Southern Mesopotamia, and that they are the real bearers of civiliza¬ 
tion to South Mesopotamia. Their civilization was inhereted by Sum- 

a. J. Mellaart : The Neolithio Of The Near East. (London 1975) p. 281. sugg- 
ests that both Sumerian and Pre-Sumrian (eg. El-Ubaid) lead us to the 
Zagros cultures of the Aceramic and perhaps the Epipalaeolithic period, from 
which those later cultures are evidently descended. 
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erians. Those Semâtes, thence, spread out along the coast® of Arabia 
(30) ; and this was one of the routes which the Semâtes used ân theâr 
drive towards Egypt. 

The Fârst group of Semâtes that was possible to prove âts exisence 
in Egypt was in Nagada II in Egypt. It is believed that at the beginn- 
ing of this period there came unto the Nile Valley, a foreign people 
who were peacëful traders, then enticed with its wealth and its pos¬ 
sibilités of development settled down. To them is due the Semitic élé¬ 
ment in the Egyptien language (57p. 21, 59p. 35-6.) This theory is 
supported by scenes carved on a knife-handle found in the eastern 
desert in Egypt now in the Louvre muséum at Paris, and is well known 
under the riame of the knife of Gebel El-Arak. On the ivory handleof 
this flint knife the scene illustrâtes the arrivai of a new people. On one 
side of the ivory handle is shown a battle-scene in which sticks are 
used in the fight- In the scene below there are engraved boats distin- 
guished with its high prow and stem, then the third register a differ¬ 
ent type of boat, smaller in sise. On the obverse of the handle at top, a 
man is depicted standing between two lions, then below a scene of wild 
life. Though it is said that these boat® are similar to boats found in 
Sumerian reliefs, it is almosfc certain that these boats which were dis¬ 
tinct with its high prow and stern, were Egyptian boats widely used 
in the Nile Valley. For drawings of these boats are depicted in the 
valley of eastern desert and Kharga Oasis (a) (fig. I., pl. 25) Thyare 
also carved over the beheaded bodies on the palette of Narmer (P1.20) 
which illustrâtes the victory of the South over the North. (b) This 
could indicate that this type of boat was originated in the Delta where 
marshes covered the lands most of the year. 

It was again said that' the human figures on this knife are simi¬ 
lar to the figure on a Sumerian vase of alabaster found in Warka 
(Uruk) in Iraq. There are also similaraties with a battle-scene painted 
on a wall of Komel-Ahmer-tomb (Hierakonopolis), and another on a 
fragment of a painted linen found on a cemetary at El-Gebelein. Other 
similarités are mentioned concerning walls of monumental 
architecture. Thence some scholars hâve put forward the suggestion 
that the Egyptian civilisation was derived from Sumerian origins. But 
the origin of these people who came to Egypt is not certain. In Bahrein 
(Delmun) archaeological remains found there show affinities with those 
of Mesopotamia, But the culture of Delmun is characteristically Sea-faring 


a. H. Winckler : Rock-drawings of Southern Upper Egypt. (London 1938.); 
Vol. I. Pis. XXII, XXXHÏ-XLI; 1939. Vol. Il, Pis, XIV,XV, 

b. It ls discussed as the boat of Horus in : Recherches Sur la 1er Dynastie et 
Les Temps prépharaoniques, par Raymond Weîll. (Le Cairo. 1961), Vol. I. 
330 — 335. 


trade. Then, are the boats of those traders which came to Egypt? Had 
Oman played a rôle in thisi trade, for it had trade connections far and 
and wide with various countries especially India (12p.399; 101) Oman 
was as well, the source of copper used in Mesopotamia, (30). But 
though Oman was the source of copper which developped the Mesopo- 
tamian civilization this does not apply to Egypt; for, as it is mentim- 
ed above, the art of metalurgy was known in Egypt since the Badarian 
culture, because copper was abundant in Sinia as is évident from the 
inscriptions engraved by Egyptian Kings on rocks of Sinai where 
other raw materials were also brought into the country. The région 
of the eastern desert is no less opulent than Sinai in producing gold, 
copper, other kinds of stones, and raw materials, prerequisite for the 
development of civilization (15p. 66-7). 

But one of the main sources of copper and other metals in ancient 
times was the Anatolian plateau and Caucasian région (41p. 128) 
where the followers of Osiris are to hâve corne from, as is proposed by 
F. Petrie (46 p. 7). Other scholars, as well, believe that the région of 
theCapsian sea is the original home of the Semites (14,34,54 p. 16). (a) 
This may mean that both the Egyptians and the Semites were once 
living together on one site before they separated and settled down in 
their new homes. But we must not forget the supposition that the 
people of El-Ubaid had corne from the north east, from Iran. (47,48). 

Another site of contact between the Egyptian and the Semites 
was Palestine (4p. 73-79) and this is confirmed at least in the culture 
known as Ghassul-Beersheba. It is certain that there existed trade 
connexions between this culture and that of Naqada II of Egypt (4,58, 
p. 39). An example of that are fan-like scrapers made of flint of type 
found in the Ghassulean culture of Palestine. In addition, the weavy- 
handled pottery which is characteristic of Naqada II has affinities 
with that of Syria. Thence it is said that it was improted (59,p22). But 
this type was found in Maadi (b) 15. a proof that it is an Egyptian 
Delta industry which has its own independent origin. However, these 
similarities prove the existence of contacts between Egypt and these 
countries. The Ghassul-Beersheba culture had affinities also with the 
Uruk-culture in Mesopotamia. Palestine, an ancient original home of 
Semites as is évident in the names of towns, rivers, (4p. 178) was no 
doubt an imported centre of inter-cultural exchange between Egypt 
and neighbouring countries and Mesopotamia. Moreover, the ancient 
route Palestine-Sinai was the most important route along which the 
Semites and other peoples found their way to Egypt- 


a Bedrich Hrozny, Histoire de L’Asie Antérieure De L’Inde et De la Cretéé, 
p. 51 — p. 78 — 79) (Payot. 1947. Paris), 
b. see also Albright : The Archaeology of Palestine (London 1949) p. 70 (Péli¬ 
can Books), 


The Egyptîan Civilization is Semitic-Arabie 
but Not Sumerian. 

From the preceding argument it is évident that the initiators of 
civilization in Mesopotamia are Semitic Arabs, and that the Sumerian s 
inherited this civilization. In Egypt, as well, the civilization which ori- 
ginated is an Egypto-Arab and not Sumerian, as is claimed by the sup¬ 
porters of Sumerian civilization. 

The System of crenellated walls, as is seen in the tomb of Neit-Ho- 
tep in Upper Egypt and wich is said to hâve been borrowed from Mes¬ 
opotamia, is actually inherited from a System which had existed in the 
Delta; for this queen was a princess of the Delta, and though the Del¬ 
ta has not yet revealed its archaeological remains, but according to 
Palermo stone the first kings of Egypt were those of the Delta (67,681. 
Gonsequently, the royal tombs of the First Dynasty discovered in the 
north at Saqqara, are distinguished with this type of architecture (5p. 
124-127). This panelling was painted with bright colours to form déco¬ 
ration representing mats which were used to decorate the ou ter faces 
of the houses of the living. for the tomb is a représentation of this 
house. The people of the Delta made for themseîeves shelters or 
houses of reeds, mats and wood. (pis, 20-21-22) A proof of this is a rep¬ 
résentation of an Egyptîan house repreduced in mosaic on a wall of a 
temple at Praeneste, in Italy from the Roman times (33pl. 24), and the 
représentations of god-shrines, since the dawn of history, on the ar¬ 
chaeological remains of the Aneient Egyptiens (5,13). This type of 
architecture did not dîsappear, as is believed, from Egvpt. It is still 
preserved in the king’s Serekh name (5 pl5), and is used also as de- 
decoration on the stone sarcophagi of the Old Kingdom; a good example 
of that is the stone sarcophagus of Mycerinus (13). Another living 
example is the enclosure wall of a pyramid of iZoser which was built 
of stone. But because stone is a solid material unfit for use in this 
type of architecture, it disappeared to give place to a new type of 
architecture. 

The tombs of the First Dynasty are, even, characterised with a 
type of architecture known only in Egypt. This is the pyramid-shaped 
tvpe exemplified in tomb 3038 of Saqqara which belonged to Enezib 
(5,p- 82 Fig. 43), one of the Kings of the First Dynasty. This second 
type came from the south. Originally the superstructure was const- 
ructed of a rectangular tumulus faced with brick. Dater this super¬ 
structure developped into an elongated pyramid form. (5 p. 146 Fig. 
85). 

If those new-settlers had really influenced Egyptian architecture, 
this would hâve been évident in Upper Egypt. i.e. the route on which 
the new corners came, as is assumed, according to the scenes on the 
Gebel El-Arak Knife-handle. 


These same scholars presumed that the Egyptian writing or the 
idea of Egyptian writing was borrowed from the Sumerians, basing 
their theory, among other things, on a drawing of sledge (59) both in 
Egypt and Jamdt Nasr. This cannot be accepted. For the sledge is an 
important vehicie in transporting stone in Egypt where stone of dif¬ 
ferent kinds is abundant and is used for making huge statues, e.g. the 
statues of god Min (These three statues are now kept m the Ashniol- 
ean Muséum, Oxford) (13 a, p. 165 no. 33) from proto-dynastie period 
and made of limestone. Huge blocks of granité were even used in the 
tombs of the First Dynasty, e.g. the tomb of King Den, Fifth King of 
the First Dynasty in Abydos (5, p- 80) ; a temple built in stone from 
the second Dynasty is recorded on the Palermo stone (59 p.58-59). 
But in South Mesopotamia such stone was not in use, but buildings 
were in bricks. For this reason, they never cared for the sledge. but 
they developped the cart. And if the Aneient Egyptian had borrowed 
any thing from the Sumerians, this would hâve been the cart. 

However, one of the most characteristic features of the aneient 
Egyptian ianguage is the alphabet, since it was written on stone about 
3200 B.C. On the paiecte of King Wadjet, the snake représenta the iet- 
ter aj On the paiette of Narmer are the two letters (T), and. (T), read- 
ing J>at, meaning vizier, or letters (S) in the name of Smerkhet, and 
the two letters (q) and (,‘j) in the name of qa*a or (R), (H), or 
(P), on the jar-seahng of queen Nemathap; or letter (B) on one of 
the steiae of the side-tombs m Abydos, on the Palermo stone are re¬ 
corded the names of first kmgs wno preceded. Menes....They hâve iet- 
ters such as (S), (JN), (T), (i) and (W). rt seems, then, tnat wntmg 
had ciiginated in the Delta a long time beiore the accession of the 
1 irst Dynasty especialiy that this style of writing had already been 
standardized and fully developped, not a mere attempt. Moreover, no 
Sumerian loan words were found in the Egyptian Ianguage. 

Frankiort, wno proposed this theory. was compelied to admit, as 
is stated by A. Gardiner, (68p.397) that the Babylonian phase v.hen 
simiiarities were at their height was the so-called Jamdat JMasr period, 
dating approximately to about the beginning of the first Egyptian 
Dynasty. Then it was that hieroglyphic writing First emerged in Egy¬ 
pt, though traceable in Mesopotamia some what further back, as he 
said. But this is in fact untrue. For the period of the Sumerian Dynas¬ 
ties when the Ianguage became known at its beginning is three or four 
centuries later than the beginning of the First Egyptian Dynasty. How 
then, could the Egyptian writing be derived from the Sumerian wri¬ 
ting which had not yet corne into existence. Thence forth it is more 
probable that the conception of writing a Ianguage was taken from 
Egypt to Mesopotamia by the foreign stone cutters or by the traders 
who used to travel among those countries of the Arabian peninsula or, 
via Palestine. 
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Dates Of Beginning Of Dynastie Period in Mesopotamia 



No doubt the Gebel El-Arak Knife with its reliefs is a pure Egyp¬ 
tian work. This type of knife was never known in Mesopotamia whüe 
there was found in Egypt a number of them with handies engraved 
with figures of various animais arranged in rows. The measurements 
of each animal do not exceed half cubic centimeter- This is an evidence 
of a high standard of efficiency, Among those animais were giraffs, 
nightingales, éléphants, lions, bulls, antilopes, deers’ ibexes, and dogs. 
Some of the depicted scenes illustrate actual events taken from nature 
such as an éléphant treading down two coiled snakes (13a, 15, 28, 45, 
46, 49). 

The Narmer palette undoubtedly représenta the hîghest standard 
of Egyptian art at the beginning of the historical period and it is, as 
well, an evidence of, an experienced artist with a deep background of 
traditions, (a) 

There were also discovered thousands of stone-vessels of aiabas- 
ter and other porphyric stones in various forms from the protodyna- 
stic period (5) and the early historical period engraved with namesof 
longs of the First and Second Egyptian Dynasties. They ail show a 
high standard of relief, sculpture and composition. 

The knife of gebel El-Arak truly fails in its exact frame of the 
time, while Jamdt Nasr alabaster Vase stands unique in its environ¬ 
ment. Alabaster is not from the land of Mesopotamia and has no his- 
tory there, but shines forth suddeniy together with the head of a pri- 
estess (48) in an enviromnent utterly strange to them. However, the 
style of drawings on gabal-El Araq knife is different from that of the 
Mesopotamian Vase. 

The sculptured men on the vase are distinguished by a big nose 

and a projection at the back of the head, bulky legs, and unnatural 
small and inadéquate chest. which is inconsistent with the normal hu- 
man body inspite of an attempt of the artist to draw an additional line 
parellel to the outline of the figure, indicating anatomy. 

The lines are strong but the relief is simply fiat with no depth. On 
the other hand, the Egyptian relief on the Gabal El-Arak Knife-handle 
is different. The human body shows elegancé and uprightness of form, 
and the artist shows a profound conception cf proportion. The elonga- 
ted head is typieally Mediterranean. The drawing of the person in action 
shows accuracy in understanding of movement and an ability of its 
execution in three dimensions, the third dimension is cîearly expres- 
sed. As for the shoulder of the Egyptian depicted in battle, the arm 
begins right at the shoulder with roundness towards the top, then 


a : For other palettes see : Raymond Weill : Recherches sur la Ire Dynastie 
et 1 m Temps Prépharaoniques. (Le Caire 1961) Vol II. chapitre XIX, p. 169. 
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turns down to join the upper-arm. This style is only known In thé 
Egypûan art in order to depict the whole figure in siae-reiiei, while 
in the Sumerian shoulder, the shoulder-muscle joins the tri-muscle at 
the shoulder-leveL 

The sculpturing of animais is, even, different. 

The art of metalurgy, and the art of sculpture, as is explained 
above, are pure Egyptian arts. A proof of this are the finely sculptur- 
ed pièces found in tnat period and which üeveiopped in later periods 
to the highest ievel, the influence of which on the arts of the neigh- 
bourrng countries is manifest. Thus Egypt could not hâve copied Sum¬ 
erian art. On the contrary S. Kramer aümits in his book on the « the 
Sumerîans» (101, P. 101) that the craftsmen...«came, at least, origi- 
uaiiy, from foreign parts to practice their skills in connection withtne 
construction of temple» This is natural. How could a country destitute 
of wood, stones and métal excel in arts where no raw materials exist- 
ed? However, the Jamdt Nasr culture was undoubtedly later than 
that of Naqada II., and was simultaneous at best with the first Egypt¬ 
ian Dynasty. For the beginning of the Sumerian Dynasty which iscon- 
sidered to be the beginning of the literate âge, was three or a four cen¬ 
turies later than the beginning of the Egyptian Dynastie âge. 

Both Grahame Clark and Stuart Piggott in their book on Prehis- 
toric Soeietâe» (32p. 215) admit that the Egyptian Civilization is Afri- 
can and not western-Asiatic, because it is constituted in the conception 
of divine Kingship which was alien to the western Asiatic world. For 
the oidest royal house in Mesopotamia is contemperaneous with the 
Fifth Egyptian dynasty. But truly the Egyptian civilization is not Af- 
rican, Dut purely Egyptian. For in Africa, at that time, no such régime, 
ever existed.(43). 

This state of condition remains in Africa for a long time, at least 
during the Old Kingdom of Egypt, as is évident from the inscriptions 
of caravan-commanders such as Uni, Herkhuf and others who were 
explormg the régions of Africa during the Fifth and Sixth Egyptian 
Dy na sties. One main reason for the cultural development in Egypt was 
the huge agricultural wealth of raw material and the existence of 
gold in the Nile Valley, and amassing ail these in the hands of one per- 
son, i.e. the person of the King- 

This enables the King to achieve a development which was impos¬ 
sible in any part of the world at that time. For Egyptian Kingship play- 
ed a main and effective rôle in the development of civilisation. A sure 
and évident proof of this is the fact that at the fall of Kingship due to 
famine which occurs as a resuit of the failure of the Nile-flood, or be¬ 
cause of wars and foreign invasions, or due to the spreading of an 
épidémie, development ceased and civilisation collapsed : 


But if those new-comers did not corne from Sumer. where did they 
corne from? 

Among the things noted on Gebel-El-Arak (PL.I) knife-handle 
is the figure of that man standing between two lions, and the région 
over which he présidés, it has lions, ibexes, and hunting dogs, a scene 
which suggests links with Libya. (a) It is said that the figure of this 
person is similar to a figure of a man hunting lions in a scene depicted 
on a st'one - stela found in south Mesopotamia from Jamdt Nasr Per¬ 
iod (Plate 2). It is even said that this man came from the land of Mes¬ 
opotamia and that he was a Sumerian. But if we re-examine the scene 
more carefully, we will notice different features. 

1. This man is unique in Egyptian art of that time, and it is also un¬ 
ique in Iraqi art of that period. 

2. In both scenes the man is depicted with lions. In the Egyptian pa¬ 
lette. there existed also ibexes and dogs in an arid area, and not 
agricultural land of the kind of Mesopotamia which is a région of 
attraction. 

3. The similarities between the two men does not lie in the wav of 
sculpturing the bearded face but rather in the dress. On his head, 
the man seems to be wearing a turban fixed with a ribbon. His long 
haïr is pushed back. the chest is not manifested. but probably na- 
ked, round his waist he wears a kilt which goes down below the 
knee. 

This is the only représentation of the man in Eevpt. at the time 
and the only représentation in Mesopotamian Art. thouigh the Meso- 
potamian one is few centuries later than that of Eevpt. The former is 
of Jamdt Nasr period which is contemporaneous with the beginning of 
the Egyptian Dynasty. In the opinion of the writer, thi® figure 
does not represent a Sumerian, but. depict a chieftaîn of an Arab tribe 
îiving on the edge of the desert. As a resuit of certain conditions this 
tribe pushed their way into Egyptian agricultural région more suît- 
able for a settled life. They were ineoroorated and fused wi+h the 
eariier inhabîtants. The two together made the NiTe-vallev civilisa¬ 
tion. This Figure is important, because it is the first représentation 
in historv for bédouin Arabs. with definite features. who immigrated 
from their desert région to settle in the Nile-valîev and the land of 
Mesopotamia. Few centuries passed before we see once more this 
figure on the label for King Den of the First Egyptian Dvnastv. disco- 
vered in his tomb at Abydos. The label is made of ivorv (height cm. 
5.5): showing king Den (a) strikine a bédouin, probably from Rînai. 
The Mesopotamian figure is more similar, in a wav. to the figure of the 
prisoner on Den’s label. 

a The Cambridge Anclent History. Plates to Volumes I and H, New Edition. 

Cambridge 1977, PI. 28 B. 
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Another is a dicestick of ivory sculptured in the form of a bédouin 
which was found by Petrie in a box of gaming pieees of King Qa‘a of 
the First dynasty (PL. 3). (5 p. 250; 88 nos. 904, 905) The depicting of 
the Asiatic Arab bédouin, and their names within signs representing 
the borders of their régions, continued on the walls of temples, on 

bases of statues, and in historieal inscriptions. Edel the German 
Egyptologist lias been collecting these names for publication. The 
oldest représentations were found also on a statue of Kha’sekhem 
from the second (5, pl. 31) Egyptian dynasty, from schist and 
is kept in the Egyptian Muséum. Reliefs of them were also found 

on the walls of the Funerary temple of one of the kings of the Fifth 
dynasty, the so-called Sahure. The private tombs of the New Kingdom 
hâve also représentations of them. There is also a collection of dif¬ 
ferent statues, some of which are fixed in the walls of temples. More- 
over there is a collection of ivory statues representing prisoners from 
prehistoric times (13). Collecting pictures and statues of these peo- 
ple would fill volumes. They appear for the first time in the reliefs of 
Gebel AL-Arak-Knife-handle. They are called the dynastie race, or 
the «armenoids.» (59, p. 35). The First scholar who drew attention to 

them is Dr. Derry (17) who had examined a large number of the Egyp¬ 
tian skulls. and he stated that there were two kinds of human skele- 
tons. One type is extraordinarily small in stature with an elongated 

narrow skull. This is the man of the proto-dynastie âge. The other type 
is more massively built and his skull (about 139 mm. in width) is bro- 
ader (mesaticephalic), than that of his predecessor. To many scho- 

lars in the past this was unacceptable, But reeent excavations carried 
out in archaeological sites in the north of Saqara (24) and Helwan 
(25) prove the existence of these people and that they had entered 
Egypt from the north driving southwards into upper Egypt as far 
down as Abydos, contrary to what had been believed. But the term 
«armenoid» is still controversial. 

ît is believed that this race had corne into Egypt from different 
places, in successive waves of invaders under different chieftains and 
at different times following varions routes. This view is confirmed 
by the many ernblems and symbols of gods and countries represented 
on the ware of Naqada II (46 p. 53). These people did not rneet strong 
résistance since the population of Deir Tasa and Badari was estimat- 
ed round about 20000 people (11 P. 197). The whole population 
of Egypt at that time is numbered between 100,000, and 200,000 per- 
sons. Thus the Nile-valley was then welcoming new-eomers. But 
the kind of science which these people brought is uncertain. 


The Historieal Agts 

The Semitic Asiatic (The word Asiatic is used here to dénoté the 
inhabitants of Palestine, north Arabia, and Sinai in general) pénétra¬ 
tion into Egypt never ceased in later âges. They persisted in their at- 
tempt to seize sovereignty over the country whenever that seemed 
possible. This was évident on the palettes of Den and Ka’a, kings of 
the First dynasty as is mentioned above, and on the inscriptions which 
the kings of the Old Kingdom carved on the rocks of Sinai (69) and 
which indicate the serious péril of those people. We hâve even, a 
number of documents and papyri which mention them. One of the 
most dangerous invasions took place towards the end of the Old 
Kingdom. For the Asiatics who were called in the old text (sttyw) 
started attacking the borders of the Red Sea and destroyed a naval 
base for a hing who had built a ship for an expédition to Punt (66). 
Because of the misérable social conditions, the bédouins succeeded in 
their advance in the Delta and seized the région of Memphis. Indeed 
these troubles had begun in Palestine since the beginning of the sixth 
Dynasty (about 2181 B.C.) and because of which king Pepi I was 

compelled to send a naval campaign to re-establish peaee and maih- 
tain order in the région (67,68). 

Uni recorded that his king recruited a large army of many tens 
of thousands from the entire land of Egypt and Nubia, and that the 
king sent liim forth at the head of this big army to put an end tothe 
rébellion taking place at the nose of the gazelle (it is believed to be 
Mount Carmel). Uni had to go to this country five times until hewas 
able to repel the Asiatics and to inflict punishment on the sand-dwellera 
who were threatening Egypt. He harried their lands, eut down its 
figs and vines and cast fires into their houses. Uni recorded the events 
of those wars on a stone-slab from his tomb at Abydos (65,72). This 
indicates the seriousness of the insurrections in that area, but he did 
not give an explanation of its cause. For this the troubles continued 
and was one of the causes which led to the downfall of the Old King¬ 
dom. 

The first important papyrus which illustrâtes the events befalling 
the country at the end of the Old Kingdom is a papyrus well-known 
under the title “Admonitions of an Egyptian sage” which is kept in 
Leyden Muséum. It is of a time later than the Old Kingdom. The papy¬ 
rus begins with a long sériés of brief paragraphs which portray the 
condition of destruction and havoc were brought about by low-bom 
adventurers and Asiatic invaders pushing their way into the Delta. 
(73, 74, 75). 

A second papyrus (Leningrad 1116A) is that of the Heracleopolitan 
Merykare (77) of the Nineth dynasty. It speaks also of the Asiatics 
Amu in the Ancient Egyptian Language who infiltrated the eastem 



régions of the Delta. Though the King’s forces managed to inflict a 
defeat upon those tribes, they could not drive them out of the coun- 
try; they remained in the Eastem Delta, and maintained in large part 
their own independence, they collected their own taxes in addition to 
that which they levied on behalf of their overlord (61 p. 466). 

The inhabitants of the Delta were of a mixed population of the 
ancient Egyptians and the new Asiatics who had corne in the time of 
one of his ancestors, king Mery-ib-r‘-Akhtoy. 

The papyrus of Neferty (62, p. 33 ; p. 76) was written by anEgypt- 
ian priest from Bu-Bastet and one of the supporters of king Ammene- 
mes I of the Twelfth dynasty. He depicted in his writings the chaos and 
famine which prevailed in the Eastem Delta, and prophesied the Corn¬ 
ing of Ameny the saviour, to rid the country of the Asiatics who drove 
their way into the Delta spreading havoc, panic and poverty. Ameny 
referred to in this papyrus is no other person than the founder of 
the twelfth Dynasty. The papyrus of Neferty evidently confirms the 
infiltration of the Asiatics Amu into the Delta. There was mention- 
ed as well in this papyrus the walls of the ruler built to repel the (sttyw) 
and to smite the sand dwellers. 

The walls of the ruler were even mentioned in the papyrus of the 
same date. The site where these walls of Ammenemes were built is 
not known, but the fact that they were mentioned twice stresses the 
seriousness of this danger which was anticipated on the eastern fron- 
tier. The increasing power of those Asiatics is again indicated by 
the fact that the brother of the prince of Retenu was assisting the 
power of this prince who might hâve excercised dominion over a large 
area extending from Byblos to Sinai (68). 

In the Brooklyn Muséum, New York, there is a fragmentary papy¬ 
rus dating from the first and second régnai of king Sobek Hotep III of 
the Thirteenth dynasty (mid-eighteenth century B.C.) (71,80), on its 
verso a list of slaves, or labourers serving a Theban household of a 
single high Egyptian official (62, p. 10), among them 45 Asiatics, men, 
women and children. They might not be specifically proper slaves, 
since there is no contemporaneous evidence of a military capture of 
Asiatics, but they could hâve been sold in trade by their countrymen 
as is illustrated by the story of Joseph (a). The Asiatic name was 
followed by the new Egyptian name given unto him. Those worked in 
various jobs such as cooks, brewers, weavers of linen and wrappers of 
cloth. One of the male-slaves was a tutor. But this should not suggest 
that he brought a new innovation, but propably he was teaching his 
own language to Egyptians who would be travelling into those régions. 


a : See also : Abd el-Mohsen Bakir : Slavery In Pharonic Egypt. 
A.SAE, Sup. Cahier, No. 18. Cairo. 1978. p- 65.73, 109.f. 
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Fig. 2 The Asiatics arriving at Béni Hi 
Tomb of Khnum hotep. 













The presence of 45 of those Asiatics in one household may sign- 
ify the existence of a large number of them throughout the country, 
a tact which compelled Ammenemes to sculpture his sphinx with 
Asiatic features-(a) 

The Asiatics were then commg into Egypt systemmatically dur- 
ing this period. On the walls of a Middle Kingdom tomb in Béni Has¬ 
san (4, 79) of a certain Khunum-hotep there was depicted the arrivai 
of a clan of the Semite Asiatics from western Asia (fig. 2.) with tneir 
brightly coloured tunics and their weapons under the guidance ot their 
chief Absha; they were thirty seven of them, men, women and^ child- 
8 m, bringing stibuium (black pigment) from Shutu in central Trans¬ 
jordan to the nomarch of the district. 

But the most dangerous of those people who were able to enter 
Egypt and dominate it were the Hyksos (62, 81). They were of the 
same Asiatic stock who had infiltrated into Egypt m former times, 
and who were caüed in Egyptian texts (Amw, Stjetiu, Mentju of Set- 

V 

jet, men of Retenu, hryw s , )« 

Opinions differ about the manner of their rise to power, whether 
this was achieved by an outside invasion, or by an internai act. The 
Hyksos are a mixture of Semites, and other éléments of Indo-Euro- 
peans and Hurrians. They governed Egypt for over 150 years untu 
che kings of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Dynasties were a e 
to overthrow their yoke and to drive them out of the country. 

During the New Kingdom the Semite Arabe from Sinai and Syria 
eontinued their overflow into Egypt, either as peaceful tradesmen 
or warhostages. The müitary inscriptions of Thutmosis III and 
Amenophis H as well as other kings are full of such evidence. 
A good example of this is what is recorded by Amenophis II m his in¬ 
scriptions that he brought ninety thousands of prisoners and hos'tages 
from those countries in his nineth year alone : 217 princes of Retenu, 
179 brothers of princes, 3600 Apriu 15,200 Shasu-beduins, 36,000 
Kharu, 15,600 living Neges, 30652 of their adhérents 101228, total 
88600. (The figures given total 101228). (2;83). 

These Asiatics used to work in the temples of the gods, palaces 
of kings, households of princes, or on spécial plantations for them; 
others were assigned to industry (74). Of the maids, many became 
wives. The free men held high posts in the government; others work- 
ed in the Foreign office where the cuneiform script and Akkadian 
language were in use for foreign correspondance- In TeU-el-Amama, 


a : Encyclopédie Photographique De L’art : Le Musée du Caire par Etienne 

Drioton (France, 1949) PI. 61. 
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the capital of of Akhnaton in Middle Egypt, a large number of those let- 

ters were found. Those were messages exchanged between the Kings 
Of Egypt, Kardoniash, and Syrian princes (84). They are important 
for the light they shed on the affairs of the Middle East at that period. 
This collection of letters inseribed on brick tablets are divided now 
between the muséums of Cairo, London, and Berlin. There must hâve 
existed in Thebes, as well, a large collection of tables and papyri which 
disappeared. 

Since those âges the flow of Semite Arabs into Egypt never cea- 
sed. They constitute the main element of the Egyptian nation. But 
the main invasion which had indeed changed the nature of the Egyp¬ 
tian civilization, language and belief, was the Islamic conquest. 


The Evidence of Language : ... 

The Ancient Egyptian is a branch of the Semitic group. 

This subject has been discussed at length by many scholars whose 
books are given below. 


A.B. Gardiner 


Egyptian Grammar. 

3rd. Edition, Oxford, 1957- 


1. Lefebvre 

F. Calice 


T.W. Tacker 


Abdel Mohsen Bakir 


Grammaire de l’Egypien Classique, 2nd. 

édition, Cairo 1955. 

Grundlagen der aegyptisch-semitischen 
wortvergleichung. Wlechung. Hien 1936, 
(Beihefte Zur “Wiener Zeitschrift fur die 
Kunde des Morgen - Landes” Heft I.) 

The Relationship of the Semitic and Egyp- 
ian Verbal Systems. Oxford, 1954. 

Synopsis of Principles of Egyptian Langu¬ 
age in its Golden Age, Cairo. In Arabie 


Abdel Mohsen Bakir 


J. Vergote 


An Introduction To The Study of The Egyp¬ 
tian language. Cairo. 1978. 

Vocalisation et origine du système verbal 

égyptienne, dans Chronique d’Egypte. Tome 
XXXI No. 61 — Janvier 1956. p. 16 — 53. 
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Art and Architecture 

We hâve been trying to point out in the preceding pages the roie 
which the coasts of the Arabian Gulf and Southern Arabia played in 
the world trade between the countries of the Middle East, its contri¬ 
bution in transmitting civilizaion between the countries of the région, 
or in its development sinee the beginning of civilization. Those con¬ 
tacts had never ceased, though it is not well known in ail its manifes¬ 
tations due to lack of excavations. Such contacts are évident in two 
areas at least, one is the south-west known as Yemen, the second is 
the north-west région which extends from Mada’in Salih (al-Hi.r) as 
Faras Palestine. Few of these influences will be examined in the follow- 
ing pages. 

A Throne from Bar él-Baidha (Marib). 

From Marib (Mariaba) Ahmed Fakhry published several blocks 
of stones whicù were studied oy S. Pirenne who was able to demons- 
trate that those blocks constitute a part of a throne and succeeded in 
making a reconstruction. From Pirenne’s study it seemed that the 
throne was made and decorated according to the ancient artistic styles 
of Egypt and Mesopotmia (Fig. 3,4). 

The Lotus Flower. 

1 _An alter of quartz (height 31 cm., breath 45 cm) was found, 

adorned with a relief representing four cases each is supported with 

a base, the middle part of which takes the form of the Egyptian lotus 

flower. (Fig. 5). 

2 — Fragment of limestone (height 50 cm., (breath 31 cm.) 
decorated with two scenes. In the upper is a scene representing fol- 
iage, the lower part shows a couching ibex within a square adorned on 
each side with a lotus flower. 

Ahmed Fakhry déniés that this is the lotus flower, an Egyptian 
Symbol, well-known and popular on the walls of the Egyptian Monu¬ 
ments (PL 4). He prefered to think that it represented a palm tree; 
for the lotus was unknown in South Arabia. But this is not convin- 
cing since the lotus flower was famous throughout the world. Its use 
was popular in large areas and it appeared in so far away places as 
Pizirik in south Russia east of the Capsian sea. There is no doubt 
that it had found its way to Yemen. 

Palace-Facade-Decoration 

In the arehaeologieal remains of Dar al-Baidha in Marib, there 
were discovered two blocks of stone; (170 x 45 c.rn.) their sides were 
adorned with a spécial type of décoration known in Ancient Egypt 
under the name of Palace-Façade décoration. It had been popular in 




Fig.3. A Throne From Dar el-Baidha. 
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Egypt since the earliest historical period in the Serekh-name of Kings, 
on the tomb-walls, on tlm âmes of sarcophagi famous among which is 
the stone-sarcophogus of Mycerinus (fig. 6). The purpose of this dé¬ 
coration is to enable the soûl of the dead person to go out of the tomb 
and to re-enter whenever he wishes. This type of décoration continu- 
ed until the Roman times, though it became a mere décoration. In 
Arabia there were discovered a number of censors; their sides are 
adorned with this pattern e.g. censor No. 2011 (11, 5 x 9, 6 x 9, 6 cm.) 
and no. 2012 (5,5 x 9,6 cm.) in the American excavation (PI. 6). 

Other examples of this pattern are in Istanbul Muséum nos. 1775, 
1773. (88) (Altsyrien. Nos. 1275, 1276, 1277). 

Statues : 

In Arabia there was discovered a large number of statues of differ¬ 
ent types, some of which are sculptures according to the local models, 
others followed the Greek-eastern types and others sculptured in the 
ancient Egyptian style. This last collection is interesting to our 
study. The statues were found in Yemen, or in the north in the Na- 
bataean kingdom PLs. 7,9,10,11. The Egyptian style is distinct with 
its straightness of lines, absence of movement, un-expressiveness of 
feeling forwardness of the left leg, the arms are either attached to 
the bust, or extending foreward to hold a scepter or a stick, symbol 
of authority, while the other hand holds a seal with the owner’s name. 
The dress is normally a kilt round the lower half, free from wrinckîes, 
and tight with a belt round the waist; the statue is also distinct with 
frontality of outlook, and calmness of mind, being free from excite- 
ment. The body is perfect and sound (PL 8). 

Those statues were not only found in Yemen, but also in Mada’in 
Salih and Taima. They are made of stone, or bronze. 

PI. 7 Bronze statue 6th century B.C. Its owner Ma’ad Karib 
wears a leopard-skin, emblem of the Egyptian priesthood. 

PI. 9 Bust of limestone kept in the store-bouse of the municipality 
of Mada’in Salih. 

PI. 10 Fragment of a statue. Stone. Taima archaeological area. 

The ancient Egyptian style was popular throughout the whole of 
the Middle East. not only in the neighbouring countries; an exam¬ 
ple of that is a limestone statue found in Cyprus, now in New York 
the statue of course from Melos (round 550 B.C.) and the statue of 
course from Syracuse (500 B.C.) which is a reftection of tlie statue of 
Mena the Egyptian in Turin (2400 B.C.) 

A second collection of statues is in the style of the Ptolemaie 
Aîexandria school. The citv of Alexandrin at this period was the 
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Fig.7. A Phoenician Bronze Plate From Olympia adorned with 

Egyptian décorations 
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spiritual capital of the Gree k World. It became the biggest city in 
the World since 200 B.C. Its population exceeded one million in the 
âge of Augustus. One of the ancien! test refers to «Alexandria is the 
comos, and ail the lands are attached to lier )} . 

Among those statues is a bronze head found in 1931 whieh the 
prince of Yemen presented to the King of England, and is now in the 

British Muséum. Rathjens thought that it belonged to a queen. Both 

R.D. Dussaud and M. Rostovtzefï recognized in it the dressing of the 
hair which is noticeable in those of Nabataean kings on their coins 
about 40 B.C. and they recognized in it even the Nabataean style 
which had originally corne from Alexandria. Though R. Hencks placed 

it belween 50 — AD. and this is more correct. It is believed that 

the bronze statues were brought from Alexandria or, from Gaza for 
the Sabaean kings- (PI. 11). A bronze statue known as Lady bra’at 
(about cm. 75) falls under the influence of the new model of the gods 
which follows the Alexandria — Syrian School. 

The Lion-rider of Timna 

Made of bronze. It présents a child riding on the back of a 
lion holding in one hand an arrow and a broken chain which was at¬ 
tached to a ring round the kneck of the lion. It is of a Qataban king. 
According to the inscription engraved on its base it is dated to the 
first and second centuries B.C. It was made on a model which was 
made in Egypt and brought to Yemen. (PL. 1, PL. 12). 

Many of these statues were found in the burial chambers hevvn 
underground to be a substitute for the dead in case the body was des- 
troyed. The human skeletons were indeed smashed, burnt and mixed 
with funeral stelae and jewellery made of gold and silver which entic- 
ed thieves. The bodies were even put inside stone sarcophagi. Ail 
these are Egyptian traditions inspired from the Egyptian belief of 
résurrection. 

The Tombs of the Nabataeans : Mada’in Salih : 

The Nabataeans hewed their tombs in the rocks of the mountain 
after the Ancient Egyptian tradition though their tombs are less mag~ 
nificent than those of Egypt, the inner walls of which were adorned 
with paintings and inscriptions. But the Nabataean tomb of Mada’in 
Salih is constituted of one chamber undecorated and uninscribed. 
Simple places of burial were hewn within the tomb-walls or hollowed 
in the ground. (PI. 19) The Faced of the earved in the form of an 
Egyptian pylon adorned with the well-known Egyptian cornice (PI. 13, 

14) used in the Old kingdom tomb-stelae of the false door type. (PI. 

15) . This type is even seen later in the tomb gates illustrated on pa- 
pyri of the New kingdom (pi. 18). This type of false-door-stelae was 
popular ali through out the ancient Egyptian history down till the 
Greco-Roman periods. It was even copied in régions outside Egypt 






Fig. 8. 



Tgyptian amulets bought from Yemen 
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sueh as Syria (PL 17). The architraves of these rock-cut tombs are 
adorned with various décorative éléments of religious nature some of 
which are derived from those of Egypt. An example is the circulai' 
flower which is a symbol of rejuvenation and etemal life. Other élé¬ 
ments are the winged sphinx and the winged eagle. Both are derived 
from Egyptian origins in an Assyrian form. They ail are symbols of 
the sungod, (pl. 18) who was worshipped in Egypt as well as elsewhere. 

Egyptian Monuments In Yemen : 

Sma.11 artifacts are diseovered in Yemen in the ruins of Marib. 
Some of which came from ancient tombs uncovered by floodwater 
and which lie about 5 or 6 meters from the city walls- Some scholars, 
among them Rathjens, Wissman, Ansaldi and Ahmed Fakhry pupli- 
shed these monuments. The collection which was bought by Ahmed 
Fakhry from San’a is small. It contains genuine Egyptian pièces, 
other are Phoenician copies (Fig. 8) One of the most important pièces 
is a scarab bearing the name of Amenophis III, and its workman- 
ship proves that it is from the same period i.e. the 14 th. 
century B.C. Another scarab has the eagle of Horus and the sun — 
Disk from the 6th B.C., and a plaque bearing Thutmosis HL Itis of 
a Phoenician work copying Egyptian art. It goes back to the 5th cen¬ 
tury. B.C.; another bears the name of the Egyptian god Bes. These 
artifacts at least is an evidence of stable trade contacts between 
Egypt and Yemen since ancient times. But it is more probable that 
Egyptians were living in Yemen; they went there as traders or experts 
in Yemen, in the same way as présent day Egyptians go now to Ara- 
bia to do ail kinds of technical work. 

But what is more interesting are the lists of maid slaves in the 
• temple of Ma’in. Eight of the names given are said to hâve corne from 
■Egypt; among these are THBT TRA, THIU, AMT, SMS, BDR, AHTMÏL 

More interesting even are the stone sarcophagi which are always 
being found in Marib and which indicate the existence of Egyptian 
specialists who were in charge of engineering and construction work 
in this région, su ch as temples; tombs, mansions, the famous dam of 
Yemen; and later in the Nabataean kingdom of the North. There is no 
doubt that the builders of the Marib dam were engineers from Egypt : 
for this dam was built between the eighth and seventh centuries 
B.C. and in these centuries neither the Greeks, nor the Romans 
had any expérience in such projeets. The only nation who was well 
experienced and capable to excute such gigantic constructions were 
the Egyptians, Their monuments are still standing everywhere atesti- 
mony of their genius and skill. Excavations, however, in Marib and 
other sites will reveal the true history of those areas. 


Conclusion 

From the foregoing study it is évident that Semite Arabs had 
entered Egypt since the predynastic period; they fused with the for¬ 
mer original inhabitants to create a new element which composed th© 
racial and civilized aspects of both original inhabitants and the new 
corners who reacted upon the bénéficiai environment in the Nile Val¬ 
ley and was able to achieve the highest level of civilization known to 
the world at that time; and no sooner the activity of this new power 
expanded outside the valley and exert deep influence upon the cultures 
of the neighbouring countries. 
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Gebel el-Araq Knife — Handle. Carved Ivory. Right. 
side with ships. Ieft side with man between two lions. Louvre. 
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PI. 2. Warka (Uruk). Granité stela depicting a lion-hunt. 
Iraq Muséum. Note the head of the bédouin. 
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PI. 3 — a. Dice-stick of Ka’a with a figure of a bédouin Arab. 

b. Ivory doeket showing king Den smiting a bédouin. 

c. Asiatie prisoner with the name of his tribe. 
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PI. 4. Karnak Temple. Columns showing symbol of Upper 
Egypt, lily or lotus, at the right, and papyrus, symbol of Lower 
Egypt, at the left. 
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PI. 7. Bronze Statue of Ma’ad Karib. 37 inches. Standing in 
a walking attitude with the left foot forward. He is shown 
wearing a lion or léopard skin on his back with forepaws across 
his chest and the tail hanging down behind, The léopard skin is 
emblem of Egyptian priesthood. 
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A Statue of King Senusret I, Painted wood. Height 22 ins. 
Egyptian Muséum - Eariy Xllth. Dynasty. Cairo — Egypt. 
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PI. 9. Fragments of a limestone statue kept in the store-house of the 
municipality of Mada’n Salih. North Arabia. 











PL XI 



PL 11. Bronzehead found in 1931. British Muséum. 







PL 12. The Lion-rider of Timna. Bronze. Alexandria School, 
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PI. 13. a. Mada’in Salih Panorama. 


PI. XIII a 












PI. XIV a 



PI. 14- a. A Tomb of Mada’in Salih. The Tomb- 
façade is adorned with the Egyptian cornice, under 
an inverted step-pyramid design, a distinctive fea- 
ture of Nabatean tomb architecture. 











PI. XIV b 
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PI. 14 b. Mada’in Salih. Tomb — Façade deeo- 
rated with Sphinxes and rosettes, emblems of sun- 
worship. 
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PI. XV a 



PI. 15. a. An Egyptian false-door Stela decorated with an 
Egyptian cornice. 








PI. 15 b. The Great gâte of The Temple of Hibis, Adomed 
with the Egyptian Comice. Khargeh Oasis, Egypt. 
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PI XVII 



PI. 17. 


A False-door stela hewn in the rock of a 
mountain. Syria. 






PL 18. Rosettes and Sphinxes adorning a Nabatean tomb, symbols of 
Sungod, Egyptian, Syrian and Assyrian Influence. 


PL XVIII. 













PI. 19. Mada’in Salih. The interior of a tomb, showing rectangular 
burial slots hollowed in the walls, or in the ground in the form of 
sarcophagus. 








PL 20. Hierakonopolis. Egypt. The votive palette of King 
Narmar. Note the boat depicted above the beheaded men. 














PI. 21. Palette of King Narmer. A detail showing an enclosure of the 
Delta people. Note the wall with bastions. 
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PI, 22. Palette of King Narmer. A detail showing the city-wall with bastions. 


PL XXII. 




PI. XXIII 


PI. 23. Palette of the Libyans. Egyptian Muséum. Cairo. 
Note the crenellated wall of the towns. 








PI. 24. Part of a mosaic pavement with a Nile Landscape. In The 
Temple of Fortuna, Praeneste. Italy. 




PI. 25. Rock-drawing of a boat. Egyptian Deserts 



tREATMENT OF SOME PIECES OF PARCHMENT AND PAPYRUS 
FO LUN D IN THE EXCAVATIONS OF THE SOCIETY OF EGYPTIAN 
ARCHAEOLQGY, LONDON, IN K AS U 1BRIM, NUBIA, 1*172 

By 

ABDUL MOEIZ SHAHEEN 

The Subject of this work was intended to represent a guiding procedure 
for the conservation and restoration of Parchment and papyrus. 

One of the reasons which may givethis work a certain importance, is the 
fact that a great part of the tremendous amount of parchment and papyrus in 
our muséums ant national libraries needs conservation. 

The cases dealt with in this work were chosen to represent most of the 
conservation and restoration works needed for this very important category of 
cultural héritage. 

The sélection of the conservation and restoration methods used in this 
work was based on the physical, Chemical and biological characteristics of par¬ 
chment and papyrus, also on the knowledge of ancient technology and prelimi- 
nary experimental results. 

Pièces of parchment treated were very hard, fragile, uneven and contain 
some crumbles. Moreover, their rims were bent over and parts of the text 
were hidden. 

Good results for softening, flattening, removal of crumbles and 
strengthening of parchment were obtained, however, the change of colour due 
to the softening solutions was met by alimited success. 

The papyrus dealt with in this work consisted of unknown number of layers 
stucked together with animal glue like a hardboard paper. It seems that it 
was used as a support for a leather cover of a papyrus codex. 

Seperation of such a mass of papyrus was followed by cleaning, strengthe¬ 
ning, treatment of the writings and protection against the attck of insects and 
microorganisms. 

Hot water treatment alïected good seperation without damaging the text 
and inscriptions, which are written with carbon ink in Coptic language. 

The pièces of parchment and papyrus treated were found in the excava¬ 
tions of the society of Egyptian Archaeology, London, in Kasr Ibrim, Nubia, 
1972. Ail of them are now kept in the Coptic muséum, Cairo. 

The preliminary Investigations and procedure adopted for treatment : 

Small pièces of parchment and papyrus found in the same excavations, but 
of no archaeological value, were used in the preliminary investigations. 
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L Parchment 


Ali the pièces of parchment behaved almost in the same way towards some 
- preliminary tests o£ which the fôllowing may be mentioned : 

(1) On cleaning with dry soft brush and scalpel, the dirts on the surface were 
removed. 

(2) On cleaning with soft brush wetted with ethyl alcohol 70%, the dirts 
inhabited in the pores were removed, but the writing were slightly dainaged. 

; (3) On cleaning with soft brush wetted with ethyl alcohol 96%, the dirts 

inhabited in the pores were removed, without damaging the Writings. 

(4) On spraying with lanoline émulsion, the parchment gained a limited 
softness. 

No damage happened in the writings. 

(5) On spraying with 10% alcoholic urea solution, the parchment gained a 
marked softness, but it was partialy changed to a gélatine —like texture. 
The writings were slightly affected. 

( 6 ) On spraying with 5% alcoholic urea solution, the parchment gained 
enough softness without altering the exture. 

No damage was observed in the writings. 

” ( 7 ) On spraying with 3% Arabie gum solution, the parchment gained a 
very limited strength. 

(8) On spraying with 3% gélatine solution, the parchment gained a very 
reasonable strength and maleabiüty. A very slight change happened in the 
colour. No damage was observed in the writings. 

IL Papyrus 

The following preliminary tests may be mentioned : 

(1) On cleaning with dry soft brush md scalpel, the dirts on the surface 
were removed. 

(2) On cleaning writh soft brush wetted with ethyl alcohol 50%, the 
dirts inhabited in the pore* were removed. No damage was observed in the 
ivritings. 

(3) On exposing the mass of papyrus to water vapour in a tight box for 
one hour, the softness and flexiblity of papyrus fibres increased to a great ex- 
tent. The animal glue become very sticky and viscous, a case which did not 
enable the séparation of papyrus layers. 

(4) Oh soaking the mass of papyrus in hot water for 15 minutes, the animal 
glue dissolved and the papyrus layers started to seperate. No damage in the 
writings was happened. 

v ( 5 ) On spraying with 5% polyvinylacetate solution, the strength of papyrus 
increased rnuch, but its colour bccame very dark. ■'•• • - .•• • * 
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(fi) Oa spraying with polyvinyT aœtate émulsion (Vinavîl) diluted whh wa¬ 
ter by the ratio 1 : 8, the strength of papyrus increased, but its colour 
became dark to unacceptable extern. 

(7) On spraying with 3% Arabie gum solution, the strength of papyrus 
increased much. The colour became slightly darker. 

In accordance with the results of these tests and other preliminary investiga¬ 
tions, the following procedure was, therefore adopted for the treatment. 

(A) Parchment 

I. Cleaning : 

The superficial dirts were removed by a dry soft brush and scalpel. The 
dirts inhabited in the pores were then, removed by a soft brush wetted with 
96% ethyl alcohol. The dirts, after being floated in the alcohol. were absorbed 
by a piece of cotton. 

II. Softening : 

The process of seftening was accomplished in the following steps : 

(1) After removing the dirts, the parchment was treated with 96% ethyl 
alcohol in order to extract the water which may be présent in the pores. 

( 2 ) After drying, the parchment was treated with a very small amount of 
glycerol. 

(3) After one hour the parchment was sprayed with 5% alcoholic urea 
solution. 

(4) After 24 hours, the parchment was polished by a soft dry brush, then 
a piece of soft dry cloth. 

m. Flattening and removal of crumbles : 

The process of flattening and removal of crumbles was fullfiled in the fol¬ 
lowing steps : 

(1) The parchment was placed on glass plates and then sprayed wtth a 
little amount of 5% alcoholic urea solution. 

(2) When the parchment became soft and flexible the flattening and re¬ 
moval of crumbles started by stretching the parchment around the uneven and * 

crumbled places using the Angers, thenby stretching the rims of the parchment, 

(3) After removal of crumbles the parchment was sprayed with a very little 
amount of 5% alcoholic urea solution, then was put between paraflm papers 
and transfered to a manual press and left till dryness. 

The paraffin papers were changed from time to time to avoid sticking of 
parchment to them. 
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IV Strengthening of parchment and treatmcnt of writings ; 

After flattening and removal of crumbles the parchment was placed on 
glass plates and then, Sprayed with 3% gélatine solution to which few drops of 
fortnalin were added. 


(B) Papyrus 

I. Cleaning 

The superficial dirts were removed by a dry soft brush and scalpel. 

The dirts inhabited in the pores were then removed by a soft brush wet- 
ted with 50% ethyl alcohol. The dirts after being floated in the alcohol were 
absorbed by a piece of cotton. 

II. Séparation of the stucked papyrus sheets : 

The séparation of the stucked papyrus sheets was accomplished in the 
following steps : 

(1) The mass of papyrus was put on a piece of cotton cloth, then immer- 
sed in a basin filled with hot water(60°). 

(2) After dissolution of animal glue, the mass of papyrus was lifted by 
the use of the cotton cloth, then the séparation of papyrus sheets was 
started by the use of the suitable kindsof forceps and scalpels. 

The separated sheets of papyrus were kept in — between wetted plot- 
(ing papers. 

(3) The separated papyrus sheets were put on glass plates covered with dry 
plofting paper, then the flattening process started by the use of Angers, forceps 
and scalpels. 

III. Strengthening of papyrus and treatment of the writings : 

After flattening, the papyrus sheets were put on glass plates and sprayed 
with 3% Arabie gum solution, then they were put between parafRn papers and 
transfered to a manual press and left till dryness. 

The paraffln papers were changed from time to time to avoid sticking of 
papyrus sheets to them. 
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(2) Kece No. (B+C) 

(See photos in Plates II & VIII) 


Number 

Before treatment 

After treatment 

Remarks 

Front 

Shape : almost round 

Shape : irregular 

The 

iv face of îhe 

Maximum length: 6.2 cm. 

Maximum length: 11.6 cm. 

Colour 

upper 

Maximum width: 7.4 cm. 

Maximum width: 10.2 cm. 

became 

sheet 

Number of writing lines: 8 lines 

Number of writing lines: 14 lines 

slightly 

(B + C) 



darker 

Back 

Shape : almost round 

Shape : irregular 

M 

face of tbe 

Maximum length: 6.2 cm. 

Maximum length: 11.6 cm. 


upper 

Maximum width: 7.4 cm. 

Maximum width: 10.2 cm. 


sheet 

Number of writinglines: unknown 

Number of writing lines: 14 lines 


Front face of the 

Shape : almost round 

Shape : irregular 


lower 

Maximum length: 7.3 cm. 

Maximum length: 10.8 cm. 


sheet 

Maximum width: 8.4 cm. 

Maximum width: 10.3 cm. 


(B + C) 

Number of writing lines: 8 lines 

Number of writing lines: 15 lines 


Back f ace 0 f the 

Shape : almost round 

Shape : irregular 

“ 

lower* ■ ■■■ 

Maximum length: 7.3 cm. 

Maximum leûgth: 10.8 cm. 


sheet 

Maximum width: 8.4. cm. 

Maximum width: 10.3 cm. 


CC2) 

Number of writing lines: 9 lines 

Number of writing lines: 15 lines 



<S;Z- (3). Piece No. (D + E) 

‘ ’ (See photos in Plates III & IX) 


Number 

Before treatment 

After treatment 

Remarks 

Front 

Shape : almost round 

Shape : irregular 

The 

face of the 

Maximum length: 5.2 cm. 

Maximum length: 8.4 cm. 

colour 

upper 

Maximum width: 5.7 cm. 

Maximum width: 9.7 cm. 

became 

sheet 

Number ofwriting lines: 10 Unes 

Number of writing lines: 13 line? 

slightly 

(D+E) 



darker 

Back 

Shape almost round 

Shape : irregular 

M 

face ofthe 

Maximum length: 5.2 cm. 

Maximum length: 8.4 cm. 


, upper 

Maximum width: 5.7 cm. 

Maximum width: 9.7 cm. 


sheet 

Number of writing Unes: Unknoun 

Number of writing lines: 13 lines 


1 '' ■ 

Front 

Shape : almost round 

Shape : almost rectangular 

U 

face of the 

Maximum length: 7.7 cm. 

Maximum: 15.4 cm. 

rv 

. lower 

Maximum width: 11,7 cm. 

Maximum length: 13.9 cm. 

C/tU'W' 

sheet 

Number of writing lines: 9 lines 

Number of writing lines: 11 lines 

ï' 'JC 

(D+E) 

Back 

Shape : almost round 

Shape : almost rectangular 

4t 

face ofthe 

Maximum length: 7.7. cm. 

Maximum length: 11.2 cm. 


lower 

Maximum .width: 11.7 cm. 

Maximum width: 13.7 cm. 


sheet 

Number of writing lines: 9 lines > 

Number of writing lines: 11 lines 


(E2) 1 

“■'l' 

Mo- 








4. Pièce No. (F+G) 

(Sel pilote» in Plates IV * X) 


Number 

Bcfeie trcatBKsnt 

After treatment 

Remarks 

Front 

Shape : almost round 

Shape : almost rectanguiar 

The 

face ofthe 

Maximum kngth: 7.4 cm. 

Maximum kngth: 12.4 cm. 

colour 

upper 

Maximum width: 7.1 cm. 

Maximum width: 12.6 cm. 

became 

sheet 

(F+G) 

Number of writing lines: 8 lines 

Number of writing lines: 11 lines 

slightly 

darker 

Back 

faff of the 
upper 
sheet 

Shape : ahnost round 

Maximum width: 7.1 cm. 

Maximum kngth: 7.4 cm. 

Number of writing lines : ? 

Shape : almost rectanguiar 
Maximum width: 15.4 cm. 
Maximum iength : 13.9 cm. 
Number of writing lines: 12 lines 


Front 

face of the 
lower 
sheet 
(F+G) 

1 Shape : almost round 

Maximum width: 12.4 cm. 
Maximum kngth: 8.6 cm. 

Number of writing lines: 9 lines 

Shape : almost rectanguiar 
Maximum width: 15,4 cm. 
Maximum iength : 13.9 cm. 
Number of writing Unes : 
unknowh 

é« 

Back 

face of tht 
lower 
sheet 
(02) 

Shape : almost round 

Maximum width: 12.4 cm. 
Maximum kngth: 8.6 cm. 

Number of writing lines: 10 lines 

Shape: almost rectanguiar 
Maximum width : 15.4 cm. 
Maximum Iength 13.9 cm. 
Number ôf writing lines: 13 lines 

il 


5. Piece No. (H) 

(See photos in Plates V & Xlf) 


Number 

Before treatment 

After treatment 

Remarks 

Front 
face of 
the 

upper 

sheet 

(Hl) 

Shape : almost round 

Maximum Iength: 8.6 cm. 
Maximum Width: 10.9 cm. 

Number of writing lines: 9 lines 

Shape : irregular 

Maximum Iength : 10.7 cm. 
Maximcm Width: 10.9 cm. 
Number of writing lines : 10 

The 

colour 

became 

slightly 

darker 

Back 
face of 
the 

upper 

sheet 

Shape : almost round 

Maximum Iength: 8.6 cm. 

Maximum width; 7.7 cm. 

Number of writing lines : 10. 

Shape ârregular 

Maximum Iength 10.7 cm. 
Maxmum Width : 10.9 cm.: 

Number of writing lines: 10 Unes 

cc 

Back face of 
the 

lower 

sheet 

(H2) 

Shape : almost round 

Maximum Iength: 8.6 cm. 

Maximum width: 7.7 cm. 

Number of writing Unes: 7 lines 

The shape and dimensions of 
this sheet can’t be determined, 
as it is broken to many pièces 
of different shape and size. 
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Tte following sheets ot parchment «are separated tom the interior of the 
piece No. (H). 

m Two iointed sheets of parchment. On both sides of the two sheets 9 fines 
of a text in Coptic language are written. Maximum length is 10.2 cm. an 
maximaximum width is 19.6 cm. (see photos Plate XII). 

(ü) Two sheets were originally joined together. On both sides of the two 
sheets 9 lines of a text in Coptic language are written. Maximum lengi 
cm. and maximum width is 15.2 cm. (see photos Plate XIII). 

(ni) Some sheets of different sizes (see photos Plate XIV}. 

LIST OF THE SHEETS SEPARATED FRQM THE PAPYRUS MASS No. (P) 

Fourty four sheets of different sizes were separated from the P a P^ 

No. P ; whfch was consisung of unknownnumber ot layers stucked toge 

animal glue like hardboard paper. 

The fourty four sheets were arranger! in seven groupa depending upon dre 
ehJct^ds of papyrus hbres, dre paiaeographroai eharaerers aud on rhe se 

quenee of séparation pcocess. 

The seven groupa are listed below according to rhe order of séparation. 

FIRST GROUP (SEE PHOTOS IN PLATE XV). 

This group consists of six sheets of papyrus as follows : 

m A sheet carrying on the front side a text written w,:th carbon mk m 

Coptic language 1 cousisting of seven ihres. Ou rhe “ 

sisüng of one line in Coptic language too. Mean length is 10.7 cm. 

width is 10.0 cm. 

(2) A sheet carrying on the front side a famt traces of ™ 

reuwhh carbon hde rn Copdc language. The re*. ^“^ToTe iL and 
Unes. On rhe baek s,de it earries famt traces or a «xt eons ^s ol 
is written with carbon ink in Coptic language too. Length 
mean width is 10.0 cm. 

(3) A sheet carrying on the front face famt traces °^ te * J' Thc back 
carbon mk in Coptic language. The text is consisting 

face is free from writings. Length is 5.0 cm. and width is 9.0 • 

th „ front face verv faint traces of a text consis- 

ting^of 1^" ^ - JL rnk -OP-~ - 
back side is free from writings. Length is 3.5 cm. and w.dth 10.0 . 

(5) A sheet free from writinp on both sides. Length rs 2.5 cm. and width 
is 2.0 cm. 

(6) A sheet free from writings on both sides. Length is 5.0 cm. an wi 
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is 1.5 cm. 


SECOND GROUP (SEE PHOTO PLATE XV® 

This group consists of six sheets of papyrus as follows : 

(1) A sheet carrying on the front face a text consisting of six lines. The 
text is written with carbon ink in Coptic language. The back side is carrying 
a text consisting of five lines in coptic language too. Length is 5.0 cm. and 

width is 9.5 cm. 

(2) A sheet carrying on the front face a text consisting of five Unes. The 
text is written with carbon ink in Coptic language. The back face is carrying 
a text consisting of five lines in Coptic language too. Length is 5.0 cm. and 
width is 10.2 cm. 

(3) A sheet carrying on the front face very faint traces of a text consisting 
of remains of three lines. The text is written with carbon ink in Coptic lan¬ 
guage. The back side is carrying faint traces of a text consisting of remams of 
five lines written in Coptic language too. Length is 8.0 cm. and width is 9.0 cm. 

(4) A sheet carrying on the front face faint traces of a text consisting of 
remains of three lines. The text ds written with carbon ink in Coptic language. 
The back side is carrying faint traces of a text consisting of remains of three 
fines written in Coptic language too. Length is 7.0 cm. and width is 3.0 cm. 

(5) A sheet free from writings on the front face. On the back face it car- 
ries faint traces of Coptic text consisting of remains of three fines. Length is 
2.5 cm. and width is 3.5 cm. 

(6) A sheet free from writings on both sides. Length is 2.0 cm. and width 
is 1.5 cm. 

THIRD GROUP (SEE PHOTOS IN PLATE XVII) 

This group consists of five sheets of papyrus. Ail of them carry on the front 
face a text written with carbon ink in Coptic language. The back face of ail 
the sheets is free from writings. It seems from the palaeographical characters 
that ail of them can be collected together in one big sheet of dimensions : 
Length 20.0 cm. and width 8.0 cm. 

FOURTH GROUP (SEE PHOTOS PLATE XVHI) 

This group consists of four relatively large irregular sheets and three small 
sheets. Ail of them carry on both sides some words in Coptic language. 

(1) A sheet carrying on both sides faint traces of some words written in 
Coptic language with carbon ink. Length is 14.0 cm. and width is 3.5 cm. 

(2) A sheet carrying on the front face faint traces of some words written 
with carbon ink in Coptic language. The back side is free from writings. Length 
is 9.5 cm. and width is 3.5 cm. 

(3) A sheet carrying on the front face faint traces of a text written with 
carbon ink in Coptic language. The back side is free from writings. Length is 
11.2 cm. and width is 5.5 cm. 
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(4) A sheet carrying on both sides faint traces of a text written in Cop- 
tic language with carbon ink. Length is 6.8 cm. and width is 5.0 cm. 

JÏFTH GROUP (PHOTOS PLATE XIX). 

This group consists of three sheets as follows : 

(t) A sheet carrying on the front side a drawing representing a bird. The 
back side is free from writings. Length is 15.5 cm. and width is 9.5 cm. 

(2) A sheet free from writings on both sides. Length is 9.0 cm. and widih 
is 6.5 cm. 

(3) A sheet carrying on the front side some words written with carbon ink 
in Coptic language. The back side carries faint tracés of semé words written m 
Coptic language too. Length is 10.0 cm. and width is 5.0 cm. 

SIXTH GROUP (PHOTOS PLATE XX) 

This groups consists of relatively large sheet of papyrus, almost rcctan- 
gular in shape and has irregular rims. The sheet carries on the front face a 
geometrical pattern drawn in carbon ink. On the back face it carries faint traces 
of a text written in Coptic language. Length is 15.0 cm. and width is 12.5 cm. 

In addition there are 8 very small pièces, some of them carry faint traces 
of some words written in Coptic language with carbon ink. 

SEVENTH GROUP (PHOTOS PLATE XXI) 

T his group consists of relatively large sheet of papyrus, almost rectangular 
in shape and irregular in one side. The sheet carries on the front face faint tra¬ 
ces of a text written with carbon ink in Coptic language. On the back face it 
carries one line of a text written with carbon ink in Coptic language. Length 
is 10.2 cm. and width is 10.5 cm. 

In addition there are seven very small pièces, some of them carry some 
Coptic letters. 


A. MOEIZ SHAHEEN 


(A) Photos representing the pièces of Parch- 
ment and papyrus before treatment. 



Front face of Parchment piece No. (A) 



Back face of parchment piece No. (A) 






Front face of parchment piece No. (B + C), 
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Back face of parchment piece No. (Q 




Front face of parchment piece No. (D + E). 



Back face of parchment piece No. (E) 






Back face of parchment piece No. (G). 






PI. V 



Front face of parchment piece No. (H). 










Back face of papyrus mass No. (P). 




(B) Photos representing the pièces of parch- 
ment and papyrus after treatment. 


PL VII 



PF 1 


Front face of parchment piece No. (A), 


Back face of parchment piece No. (A) 




PL VIII 



Front face of the two pièces of parchment No. (B+C) 


Back face of the two pièces of parchment No. (B + C). 


r 





























PI. XIII 



Front face of two pièces extracted from the interior of parchment — pièce No. (H) 



Back faee of the two pièces extracted front the interior of parchment — piece 
No. (H). 













PI XIV. 



Front face of some pièces extracted from the interior of parchment — pièce No. (H). 



Back face of the pièces extracted from the interior of parchment — pièce No. (HJ. 







Front face of the first group of papyrus pièces separated from the papyrus mass 
No. (P). 



Back face of the first group of papyrus pièces separated from the papyrus mass 
No. (P). 






Front face of the second group of papyrus pièces separated from the papyrus 
mass No. (P). 



Back face of the second group of papyrus pièces separated from the papyrus 
mass No. (P). 







PL XVII 



Front face of the third group of papyrus pièces separated from papyrus mass 
No. (P). 



Back face of the third group of papyrus pièces separated from papyrus mass 
No. (P). 

















Back face of the fourth group of papyrus pièces separated from papyrus mass 
No. (P). 














Back face of fhe seventh group of papyrus pièces separated from papyrus mass 


Front face of the third group of papyrus pièces separated from papyrus mass 









TRAVAUX EFFECTUES A SAQQARAH DE FIN NOVEMBRE 1975 

AU 20 MARS 1976 

PAR J.-Ph. LAUER 
I. Aux monuments de Zoser. 

Jusqu’au 15 Janvier, ces travaux n’ont pu être menés qu’au ralenti, 
en raison de l’épuisement du budget de 1975 et de l’attente de l’utilisa¬ 
tion possible des crédits du nouveau budget. Nous n’avons pu, en effet, 
durant cette période de 7 semaines disposer que de six manoeuvres 
pour seconder nos équipes d’ouvriers spécialisés. Néanmoins, malgré 
d’aussi faibles moyens, nous avons réussi à remettre au travail ces 
équipes sur trois points différents : 

1° Au «temple T». Nous avons entrepris la surélévation du mur limi¬ 
tant à l’Est le petit sanctuaire où nous comptons remettre à leur place 
d’origine les éléments recueillis de deux des trois linteaux qui étaient 
ornés de piliers djed. La réfection du plus grand de ces linteaux, brisé 
en quatre fragments (voir pl. I, A), vient d’être habilement exécutée par 
le raïs Abdou Créti; mais il est nécessaire, pour pouvoir le remettre en 
place, de reconstituer son extrémité Nord qui, cassée, a disparu; nous 
avons décidé de la remplacer par un élément en béton revêtu de pierre 
artificielle qui vient d’être préparé; mais l’ensemble ne pourra être re¬ 
monté qu’au cours de la prochaine campagne. 

2° Aux chapelles à colonnes cannelées (côté Ouest de la «cour du Heb 
Sed»), Sur la seconde de ces chapelles à partir du Sud, nous avons com¬ 
plété jusqu’à la quatrième marche l’escalier qui n’avait pu être recons¬ 
titué que jusqu’à la deuxième, au cours de la précédente campagne. Ces 
deux nouvelles marches, comme les précédentes, ont été moulées en 
béton et pierre artificielle. Nous avons décidé de limiter ces marches 
à ce nombre et à ce niveau, afin de bien laisser en évidence dans le sou¬ 
bassement de la chapelle la butée de cet escalier, (pl. II, A), évidence 
qui apporte la preuve de l’existence de ce dernier et de sa destruction. 
Nous avons, d’autre part, effectué la reconstitution complémentaire du 
simulacre de barrière de bois limitant la même chapelle vers le Nord; 
il ne subsistait in situ que l’assise inférieure de cette barrière et 
les extrémités des assises supérieures vers l’Est et l’Ouest (voir pl. II. B). 

De plus, à la chapelle suivante, qui ne comporte pas d’escalier et 
doit rester simplement amorcée, nous avons jugé nécessaire pour l’har¬ 
monie de l’ensemble, de rehausser de deux tambours sa colonne Nord 
et d’une assise le pilastre d’ante qui lui fait suite (voir pl. III). 
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sud» Nous avons protégé par une assise de blocs 
3 o A la «maison du Sud». N ne élevant plus que 

moulés en béton et pierre artificielle les ve^ ^ ^ édifice de 

sur une ou deux assises du mu ‘ ^ de l’Egypte du Sud, dont le 

part et d’autre de la coloime pas été retrouvé ici. Sur 

chapiteau en forme de “ place que le socle de sa 

cette colonne même, qui ne comportai P^s en Place ï ^ nou . 

taS e et le premier tambour a^cielle qui en accusent 

veaux tambours moules en béton et piene 

'“"«.ité et protégeront ces précieux éléments IpL i »)• 

4 , . „ ade -toe de la «maison du Sud», sur sa première colonne 

• , ïelm Tont le cinquième et dernier tambour conserve à 

à partir de lEst, don * nous avon s jugé nécessaire dy 

partir de sa base est ’ , , p j erre artificielle (pl- 

ajouter un tambour de protection en béton et prnrre 

IV. At¬ 
tirant an chapiteau à feuilles cauneteje la « £ 
nous avons décidé de Imposer derr ere tentrae w m , e a,, 

(pi. IV, B), afin de pouvoir le ^ tounstœ qul risqu eraient de 

simulant aux yeux des. gramds S feuille cannelée, qui était cassée et 

l’abîmer. La — “ "lîlelée eu plâtre puis moulée en be- 
disparue du cote gauche, a e 

ton et pierre artificielle. 

D’autre part, les deux ou M. premières £ 

massif de maçonnerie avec mmu acre e ^ fâcheusement, ont 

, a cour de -«e — du ** des ^ de Mton et 

été remplacées ou protégées, su.va, 
pierre artificielle. 

, 4 0 A d^r^"”s“t ra r^bT 

te colonnes fascieulées dé la colonnade d’entrée, qui subsistent encore 
au =oi en vue de leur classement d’apres leurs mesures (pl. V )• 
Ces éléments non compris ceux ayant fait partie de leurs chapiteaux, 

sont au nombre d’environ 600; dont ne «^Txe- 

parties- hautes desccfiem- 

nés que nous raccorderons ensuite aux fûts en place des P rerru 
travées. L’aspect ancien de cette colonnade, avec son éclairage par sou¬ 
piraux latéraux disposés sous son plafond de pierre imitant es ron » 
pourrait alors être redonné sur ces travées. 

Les mensurations de tous les tambours ont été effectuées; mais un 
tiers^environ de ceux-ci, qui ne trouvent encore sur le terre-p em cène 
au Nord de la colonnade n’ont pu être rassemblés avec les autres d 
la grande cour, faute d’un nombre suffisant de manoeuvre . 


U Au complexe funéraire de PHorus Sekliem-khet. 

Il convenait essentiellement, dans la descenderie du tombeau Sud 
de ce roi, de dégager l’orifice en tunnel vers l’Ouest, entrevu en fin de 
déblaiement de celle-ci au cours de la dernière campagne; cela afin de 
vérifier s’il s’agissait ou non d’un accès aux galeries d’où aurait été 
tirée l’énorme masse de marne («taffle») nécessaire à la constitution 
de la vaste terrasse, haute d’une dizaine de mètres, d’où devait emerger 
la superstructure de ce tombeau Sud. 

Avant de pouvoir reprendre le travail en ce point, il fut encore né¬ 
cessaire d’élargir en gradins autour de la partie occidentale de la des¬ 
cenderie la brèche déjà faite dans le remblai de «taffle» instable (pl.V, 
B). Cela prit plusieurs semaines; puis, le déblaiement de la descenderie 
même ne tarda pas à montrer qu’il ne s’agissait, à l’endroit en question, 
que d’une partie de roc laissée en place et formant arche au-dessus du 
passage en pente qui la traverse. Le sommet inférieur de cette arche 
se situe à quelque deux mètres au-dessous de la couche de sable compact 
à la surface du désert, et la longueur du petit tunnel ainsi formé n’est 
que de 1 m. 30 environ. 

Après cette constatation un peu décevante, le temps nous a fait 
défaut pour achever le déblaiement de la partie Ouest de la descenderie; 
nous n’avons pu atteindre que le point de départ de son sol à l’Ouest, 
qui se trouve au niveau du roc sous la couche de sable compact. Quelques 
mètres à l’Est de ce départ, la paroi rocheuse méridionale semble pré¬ 
senter une sorte de défoncement, qu’il conviendra d’examiner et de dé¬ 
gager lors de la prochaine campagne, et qui correspondrait peut-être au 
point d’accès aux galeries d’extraction de «taffle» que nous recher¬ 
chons. 

ni. Aux pyramides de Pépi 1er et de Mérenrê. 

Ces travaux aux pyramides à textes de la Vie dynastie, entrepris 
en collaboration avec le Service des Antiquités, dont le délégué a été 
cette saison M. l’Inspecteur Lotfi Mohammed Farid, ont été exécutés 
sous les contrôles du Professeur Jean Leclant et de moi-même par la 
même équipe de base que les années précédentes : Mlle Catherine Ber¬ 
ger, égyptologue-épigraphiste, Mlle Isabelle Pierre, dessinatrice spécia¬ 
lisée en hiéroglyphes et M. Audran Labrousse, architecte-archéologue, 
auxquels s’était joint M. Michael Hainsworth, philologue. En outre, 
l’équipe a pu bénéficier fréquemment de l’assistance de M. Alain Zivie, 
égyptologue, ancien pensionnaire de l’IFAO, et de M. Luc Pfirsch, ar¬ 
chéologue-égyptologue, professeur coopérant au Caire. 

1° A la pyramide de Pépi 1er. Après la recomposition de la ma¬ 
jeure part des textes de la paroi orientale de l’antichambre et leur réin¬ 
corporation à cette paroi, il avait été possible, également au cours de la 
précédente campagne, de reconstituer la presque totalité des textes de 
la paroi Sud du passage d’accès à ce que l’on nomme le «serdab». Durant 
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cette nouvelle campagne, les recherches du Professeur Jean Lechurt^et 
de son assistante, Mlle Catherine Berger, ont permis 
d’une nouvelle série de fragments inscrits. Ceux-ci ont rep P 
la base de la paroi occidentale de l’antichambre, entre son angle Sud- 
ouït et le passage conduisant vers l'Ouest à la chambre^ sepuWe 
, , v , A> Dass age où les éléments inscrits de 1 angle Sud-Est ont g 
k; été r(incorporés. De même, sur la paroi orientale de la chambre 

fragments de textes ont pu retrouver leur place 
sous le gros monolithe inscrit que nous avions remonte a son niveau 
d’origine l’année dernière (pl.VI,B). 

2“ Au temple de Pépi 1er. Le hall d’entrée a été déblayé, faisant 
apparaître les vestiges de son dallage d’albâtre, sommairement restaure 
en daïs de calcaire au cours du Moyen Empire, ainsi que que qu^ 

blocs in situ de ses parois Nord et Sud. Sur le dallage gls ™ ““ 

, AiArrapntd brisés des énormes blocs disposes en porte-a-faux, qui 

Ïv a aïnt"é — étoilée sur fond bleu et ont été ~s lors 
de l’exploitation des murs du temple comme »™ere au cou^^Nou- 

mtn Nord de la cour à piliers, qui, ayant servi de four à chaux, est 
pour cette raison conservé sur plusieurs mètres de hauteur (les pierre 
de ses parois calcinées n’étant plus utilisables pour des 
fait l’obiet d’un déblaiement stratigraphique méthodique (plVII, ). 
ÏagmenÏ de poterie, qui y ont été recueillis dans ta ™ 

de chaux subsistant sur son dallage, devraient permettre apres leu^ 
étude de dater cette couche de façon précisé et par conseq 
tien même de ces fours. Dans ce même magasin, des fragments de p 
py"raüques ont été découverts; ils mentionnent des listes de pro- 

duits. 

Près de la porte d’entrée du temple, un petit fragment de calcaire 
inscrit à l’encre noire a donné le cartouche d’un Thoutmosis. A quelqu 
mètres plus loin, vers le Sud-Est, une très petite chambrei funéraire, dis- 

posée au fond d'un puits de briques aménagé dans “ 

^ . -r-x a a. îo fin dp la Vie dvnastie ou du début ae ia jtic 

mièîe U période Intermédiaire, elle appartenait à un certain Ine ^ e ™> 

surnommé Hémi, portant les titres; de «ami » de 

teur scribe des champs». Parmi une quantité de p 

vasi en albâtre, se trouvaient deux plaquettes de meme ma ‘ 1 f e ' 

l’une mentionne les sept huiles saintes, ainsi qu une pe i > s 

sée également en albâtre. Ces pièces étaient melees a des coupelles 

à de petits vases globulaires en terre cmte rouge oïdmair . 

Enfin près de la chaussée, une partie de stèle du Moyen Empire, 
au nom de Impy-ankh, a été découverte en bon état de conserva , . 

B a été procédé par ailleurs à la remise en place d'elements de 
seuils en granit et au remontage de jambages de porte en meme 
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tière, ornés de la titulature royale gravée, qui avaient été cassés en plu¬ 
sieurs fragments; ceux-ci ont été réassemblés et consolidés par les 
soins du raïs Abdou Créti, sous le contrôle de notre architecte Audran 
Labrousse, qui conduit le déblaiement du temple. 

3° A la pyramide de Mérenrê. Le déblaiement de l’antichambre 
et de la salle sépulcrale de cette pyramide n’a pu être repris que depuis 
le 20 Janvier. Un mur de soutènement, édifié provisoirement sous l’é¬ 
norme monolithe inscrit découvert antérieurement sous les éboulis, nous 
a permis de procéder à l’enlèvement des fragments de blocs qui le sur¬ 
montaient et s’entassaient derrière lui vers l’Est. Une centaine d’élé¬ 
ments inscrits sont ainsi apparus; plusieurs d’entre eux appartiennent 
à la paroi orientale de l’antichambre, où ils pourront retrouver place 
sous le monolithe, lorsque celui-ci aura pu être remonté à la sienne. 

Mais, avant de procéder à cette difficile opération, il nous a fallu 
achever le mur de consolidation entrepris sur la face Sud de l’anticham¬ 
bre. iNous avons édifié le mur en tranches parallèles qui progressaient 
successivement d’Ouest en Est, afin d’arriver jusqu’à l’extrémité Sud 
du bloc pignon de la paroi orientale. Ce bloc, laissé en porte-à-faux de 
ce côté par les carriers du Moyen Age, ne pouvait en effet demeurer 
dans cet état; il se trouve ainsi maintenant étayé. 
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A — Linteau fracturé et incomplet, orné de bases de piliers «djed 

en cours de restauration. 


B — Base de la colonne héraldique de l’Egypte du Sud, après mise 
en place de deux assises protectrices en béton et pierre artificielle. 










B.- Restauration d’un simulacre de bar¬ 
rière, en haut-relief sur la face sud 
du mur séparant les 2ème et 3ème 
chapelles à colonnes cannelées. 




A.- Reconstitution des premières mar¬ 
ches de l’escalier de la seconde cha¬ 
pelle à colonnes. La destruction de 
cet escalier est prouvée par les tra¬ 
ces de sa butée dans le mur de fa¬ 
çade, à gauche de la colonne. 


PI. II 




Vue des chapelles de l'Ouest depuis l’angle S.-O. de la «cour de l’Horus 
Remarquer devant l’un des ouvriers les marches d’escalier re- creusement 









A.- Pose d’un tambour de protection 
en béton et pierre artificielle sur 
l’une des colonnes de la «maison 


B.- Chapiteau, légèrement restauré, de 
l’une des colonnes cannelées de la 
«maison du Sud», exposé derrière 


du Sud». 


l’entrée de cet édifice. 



PI. IV 














PI. V 
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B.- Déblaiement du départ Se la descenderie du tombeau Sud de l’Hn. 
rus Sekhem-khet; en A, arche de roc laissée au cours de son creusement. 




H 



A.- Remise en place de fragments ins¬ 
crits dans l’angle de l’anticham¬ 
bre et du passage d’accès à la 
chambre sépulcrale de Pépi Ier. 




B.- Débouché du même passage dans 
la chambre sépulcrale, après re¬ 
mise en place du grands frag¬ 
ments inscrits de sa paroi, au- 
dessus de ce passage. 








.. 


PL VII 



A.- Déblaiement du hall d’entrée du temple haut de Pépi Ier montrant 
des éléments des grands blocs brisés de la voûte étoilée. 



B.- Vestiges de la cour à piliers du temple. A droite de celle-ci, un 
magasin a servi de four à chaux. Son déblaiement atratigraphique 
montre une alternance de couches de chaux et de couches de com 
bustion contenant des fragments de poterie. 








NOTES ON THE PURIFICATION TENT 


By 

AHMED ABDEL-HAMID YOUSSEF 


Since the appearance of GrdselofFs study(l), the purification tent “Ibw” 
to which he had drawn the attention, has been the subject of differing points 
of view as to the interprétation of its scenes depicted in a number of Old 
Kingdom tombs(2). Apparently from its scenes and its word déterminatives, 
the tent was a light rectangular structure of slender wooden pôles draped by 
matting ail around, and provided with two doors on each end. 

It was erected along the west bank of the Nile proper or a canal branching 
therefrom, being of a funerary function, where the deceased had to be washed 
and purified before he could be admitted into the sacred territory, i.e. the 
necropolis. 


The differing points of view hâve actually dealt with an element that 
stretched from the water side vertically up to the middle of the tent. Grdseloff 
was of the opinion that it was a broad ramp that ran steep from the middle of 
the tent into the water and provided with a gutter that served in draining 
away the water plentifully used in washing the corpse(3). Hence, he inter- 


preted the Old kingdom determinative appended to its name 




as the skeleton of the tent with the middle drainage ramp corresponding in 
form with the purification tent of Mereruka, Kar and Idw(4) (Fig. 1). 


Alex. Badawi suggested a covered ramp similar in structure to the tent 
itself employed for heaving the sarcophagus from the bank directly into the puri¬ 
fication cell (5). Yet, this is no more than a conjecture that is difficult to 
accept; the scenes show only two doorways, both explicitly inscribed in Kar 

to which the scribe could hâve added a third one if any. 

(Fig. 1). 

Drioton in his ‘Recension’(6) on Grdseloff’s study could not accept his 
interprétations of the draining ramp “Abflussrampe”. 



1. B. Grdseloff. Das Agyptische Reinigungszelt, Cairo 1941. 

2. Op. cit, p. 2 f-; Blackman-Apted, Rock Tombs of Meir Vol. V pis. XLII, XLI1I. 

3. Grdseloff, op. cit., p. 10. 

4. Op. cit, p. 21. 

5. Alex. Badawy, le dessin architectural chez les anciens Egyptiens (1948) p. 210, Sg; 245. 

6. ASAE XL, p. 1009 f. 


He based his opinion on the fact that the Ancient Egyptians wouid not 
allow the washing water to be thrown back into the river; this wouid be dan- 
gerous both for the deceased of whom a relie may fall into the hands of a ma- 
lignant magician, and for the Nile waters which wouid we polluted; he intro- 
duced evidence of the precautionary measures the Egyptians took in getting 
rid of such waste as blood stained-pieces of cloth used in embalmment. He 
therefore suggested the plan of a T formed basin serving as a terminus for boats 
Crossing the river to the tent which was as he put it ‘douane rituel’. The déter¬ 
minative ' he concluded, indicates nothing but the relation of the 

landing place absolutely corresponding to the later Middle Kingdom ortho. 


graphy 



AA*»* 

AA**A 


which suggests simply, he said, the situation of 


this tent at the water edge”; (7) a conclusion arrived at, through a corréla* 
tion between the Old Kingdom déterminatives and those of the Middle King¬ 
dom as follows : 









In my opinion, the suggested T formed basin which applies to temples 
is quite unlikely in our case, From the various scenes and inscriptions, it is 
now concluded that each noble in the Old Kingdom had his own purification 
tent,(10) and it is too far from Egyptian practice to dig such a basin (to harbour 
the funerary procession ships) for such a light structure of temporary nature 
and function. 


The element in question, therefore, can be nothing else but a quay with a 
ramp or causeway leading to the tent. The temple quays(ll) must hâve been 
a model in this respect (see fig. 2.5). It is easier to build or even formitin 
earth. 


7. ASAE XL, p. 1011. 

8. cf. Grdseloff, op. cit., pp. 21 f. 

9. Barguet, P. Lctemple d’d’Amon a Karnak, (1962), p. 40. 

10. Urk I 18; Grdseloff, op. cit, pp. 1 ff- 

11. Legrain, Les temples de Karnak, (1929), figs. 2,5,11. 


Apart from the fact that this quay — determinative ttill affords the 
notion of the tent’s situation from water, it can still give the most imporant 
notion frequently expressed in Old kingdom funerary texts i.e. “the landing 
of the deceased in the West”; that landing that takes place under the auspices 

“Anubis accomplishes landing. May (he) bury thee in the west and the desert 
stretches her two arms to thee; to be said to Idw the glorified(12). 



May he land and cross the firmament and the desert of the west give her arms 
to him(13). 


There is still some further evidence afforded by the Tomb of Pepiankh at 
Meir(14). Before his purification tent, and it seems on the quay, that a band 
of men stand performing a kind of ritual dance during the washing ceremcny 
They can be seen beholding, from their stand point, the funerary cortege at its 
arrivai into the tent and its departure out (figs. 3, 4,). 


This band of men calls to mind the washing cermony ofRekhmir and its 


relating text which reads: 




J+29^<=- 



“Words said by the lector priest to the inhabitants standing at the door 
of the divine booth; take the purification over the (washing) basin” (15). 

Ahmad Abdel -Hamid Youssef 


12. Grdseloff, op. cit., p. 18. 

13. See Mariette, Mastabas D 42, F2; Wreszinski, Agypt. Inschrift. Hafinus., Wien, p. 6. 

14. Blackman-Apted, Rock Tombs of Meir, part V (1953), pl. XLII. 

15. Davies, The Tomb jf Rekhmire at Thebes, (1943), pl. XCIV; Grdseloff, op. cit., p. 33. 
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1 . 



The Purification Text. 

a) Mereruka. 

b) Kar 

c) Idw 




































The purification Tent (a reconstruction) see fig. 3. 












5. causeway of the Temple of Kalabsha 








THE ARCHAIC TOMBS AT TURA EL-ASMANT 

By 

FOAD YACOLiB 

The excavations whick took place inside the enclosure o£ the cernent lactory 
at Tûra in 1965 and 1966 led to the discovery of more tiian 1500 tombs dateU 
to different periods, (from the Archaic till the Graeco-Roman penod). More 
than 200 tomos were dating from the Archaic penod. Most of the graves disco- 
vered were found plundered and the bones disturbed. 

The archaic burials can be divided into the following classes:— 

1. An oval or oblong pit with rounded corners, eut in the gravel 
(PLS., 1 & 11), in some cases the pit is lined with mud-orick or limestone, 
The orientation of the pit is usually North-South, and the size varie» 
between 85-160 cm. in length, 50-125 cm. in width and 30-150 cm. ut 
depth. 

The funerary equipment, such as pottery, stone vessels, flint tools, and 
toilet implements, were placed either at the hands, feet or the head of 
the deceased. However, in some cases, particularly in rich burials, the 
funerary equipment was placed around the body. 

2. Aa openpit with side chamber (latéral niche). The size of the pit 
varies between 90-135 cm. long, 80-110 cm. wide, and 125-350 cm. 
deep. The entrance to the burial chamber is usually blocked with a 
wall of mud-brick and, in some cases, blocked with stones. The burial 
chamber is usually eut in the west wall of the pit» but sometimes it 
is eut in the east wall. (see pis 111, IV, V.). 

3. Rectangular tomb with two compartments: burial chamber and a maga¬ 
zine. The latter lies either at the southem or northem end of the 
burial-chamber. In the magazine some of the funerary objects, especially 
pottery jars are kept (PI. VI). The walls of the bunal chamber are 
in some cases lined with mud-brick (see pi. VII), or limestone (1) (see 
pL VIII). The measurements of the burial chamber varies between 
90X55 cm. and 200X130 cm. and the depth is between 60 and 130 
ym. The size of the magazine varies between 70X25 cm. and 135X8.) 
cm and the depth between 60 and 130 cm. 

The wall between the burial chamber and the magazine is in some 
cases of limestone. It is usually between 10 and 15 cm in thickness. 

4. Rectangular brick-tomb with three compartments: burial-chamber and 
two magazin es, paired at one end either to the north (see pis. IX & X) 
or to the south (see pis. XI & XII) of the burial-chamber (PI. XIII). 
The tombs are orientated N.-S. The size of the burial-chamber varies 
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belween 120X90 cm. and 140X110 cm, and the depth is belween 80 
and 85 cm. the wall between the burial-chamber and the two maga¬ 
zines varies between 15 and 30 cm. in thickness. ihe measuremems 
of the magazines vary between 40X30 cm. and 65X40 cm., and the 
depth is belween 65 and 85 cm. 

5. A stairway oi mud-brick ieadrng down to ihe Dunai-ciiamoer. in 
order to prevent plundering, a porte unis DiocKmg üad been ptaccu 
betore me entrance oi me ouriai-cnamoer fsee pis. alv, av, avià 
M ost of the large tombs hâve more ihan one poncums oiumang anu 
sometimes a waü of muü-hrick can also be found (see pL XVü>. The 
portculhs varies between 200-240 cm. in heignt, lU-too cm. m widm, 
and 18 cm. in thickness. The bunai-chamber isroughly orientait M.-S 
The size varies between 170X150 cm-4üUX25u cm. and ihe deptn i* 
between 115-380 cm. 

The walls of the burial-chamber are usually of mud-brick. in sonie 
cases they are lined with slabs of ümestone and lioored wnh urnes tone 
(see pl. XVili). The burial-chamber was probably roofed with umber, 
the stairway ht tomb No. 130 (Season Vlil) was roofed with siabs ot 
ümestone (see pl. XIX). 

This type oi tombs was found compietely piuadered, except irom some 
jars of pottery most oi which were broxen. 

6. A Stairway of mud-brick ieadrng down to the burial-chamber. A wall 
of mud-brick before the stairway was found, as well as anotther wail 
before the burial-chamber itself. A magazme was also buüt on eaen 
side at the end oi the stairway (see pl. XX). 

The size of the burial chamber is 216X145 cm. and 70 cm. deep. la- 
size of the magazines varies between 110X50 cm. and 110X65 cm, and they are 
70 cm. in depth. No funerary equipment was found in the tomb except some ats 
of pottery in the magazines (Pl. XXI). 

Burial Customs : 

The position of the body is usuaüy contracled and Ües on the lefi 
side. The head is either to the north, facing the east or to ^ 
south, facing the west. The body rarely lies on the nght side. in such cases the 
head is either to the north. facing west, or to the somh, facing 
east (see pis I & II, IV). The body was sometimes wrapped m a mat or placed 
lu a wooden coffin, the remains of which were found in some graves. 

Contents oï the tombs : 

The burial-chamber was the principal room in the tomb. U comamed the 
funerary equipment necessary for the deceased, such as. 

1 The nottery Vessels : The pottery vessels which were found are of different 
'K2 « «. J» -M. bodra and rounded bases (w,n. jars). 
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ovoid and cylindrical jars, dishes, bowls, and plates (see Pis. XXI & XXft, 
cttia (PI- XXIII). Some jars contained charred emmer-wheat. Some of tht 
jais were sealed with uninscribed conicalshaped clay sealings. 

j^ot marks were usually engraved with a sharp instrument on the wine jars 
(see pl. XXIV). 

2. Stone Vessels: Stone vessels of different shapes and materials, such as 

alabaster, marble, schist, ümestone, and gypsum were also found 
(Pis. XXV & XXVI) and (pl. XXVII). 

3. Ivory and bone : Some objects of ivory and bone were found with the 

deceased such as kohl-sticks, hair-pins, castanets, gaming-pieces of ivory, and 
au object in the form of the sign w3s (see Pl. XXVIH). 

4. Flint Tools : Knives, saws and scrapers (Pl. XXVIII). 

MISCELLANEOUS OBJECTS 

a) a circular toilet réceptacle of schist (lid lost) containing remains of 
yellow Ochre (T. VIII 506) (Pl. XXIX 4). 

b) A small shell containing a brown paint, probably a sort of “Kohl” 
(T. VIII 506) (Pl. XXIX 1,4). 

c) Rectangular Slate palettes. (Pl. XXIX 1, 2). 

d) A model of two granaries of unbaked clay. (Pl.XXIX.l). 

e) The most attractive thing found with the deceased, is an object of 
pottery, probably a lamp (T. IX 62) (see PI. XXIX, 3). 

f) Beads of faience, camelian, and steatite of different shapes (Pl. XXIX, 5). 

Foad Yacoub 

FOOTNOTES 

1. Tomb No. 31, season 9. 

The tomb was roofed with ümestone slabs, and the flooring was also of 

ümestone. It has a stairway of three steps at the southem end of the 
tomb, leading down to a magazine. Two steps of mud-brick and the third one 
oi limestone. 
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PI. I 



T. VII 1070 
Contractée! Burials 







PL II 



Contructed Burials 










PL III 



1. The entrance to the burial 
chamber blocked with stones 

T. vm 7 



2. The entrance to the burial 
chamber, blocked with mud- 
brick. 

T. VIII 7 



3. The side burial chamber 
contaming the skeleton 
T. VIII 7 





PL IV 



1. The entrance to the burial 
chamber blocked with mudbrick 
T. VIII 114 



2. The burial chamber containing 
the deceased 
T. VIII 117 



3. The burial chamber containiug 
remains of the skeleton 

T. VIII 171 
















Tombs with two compartmests. 













































PI. IX 














Tomb No. 1057 : A tomb with there compartments, 
and two magazines to the north. 
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Tomb No 704 with the magazines to the South. 













Tomb No. 757 with the magazines to the south. 























2. The burial chanber 
and two magazines 
(T. VIII 240) 


1. The burial chamber 
and two magazines 

(T. VIII 704). 


3. The burial chamber and 
two magazines 
(T. VIII 750) 
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Tomb No. 1035 with a stairway of mud-brick leading down 

to the burial chamber. 














A stairway of mudbrick lea- 
ding down to the burial 
chamber. 

(T. VII 1035). 


A limestone porteullis blocking 
in front of the entrance of 
the burial chamber. 

T. VII. 1035. 


bural chamber aid îh 
porteullis blocking 
(T. VII 1035). 


of the pottery vesseis n 
burial chamber 

(T. VII 1056). 












PI. XVÏ 



1. The stairway leading down to 
the burial chamber 
(T. VII. 986). 


» 


2 . The stairway and the two 
magazines 
(T. VII. 986). 
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Tomb No. 1056 with portcullis blockings and a wall of mud-bnck. 









PI. XVIII 



Tomb No. 130 with mud-brick walls lined with slabs of limestone 

and floored with limestone. 










1. The entrance to the burial 
chamber blocked with 
mudbrick 

(T. VIII. 130). 



2. The vvalls of the burial cham¬ 
ber lined with l'mestone slabs 

(T. VIII. 130). 
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Tomb No. 986 with a nmd-brick wall before the stairway and 
magazine on each side at the end of the stairway. 



















PI. XXI 




Some of the discovered pottery vessels 



PI. XXII 




Some pottery vessels 





Some types of pottery vessels 


PI. XXIV 



fût mrfcs 





Stone vessels of alabaster 
und gypsum 













PI. XXVI 





Some stone vessels of alabaster, 
gypsum, schist, and limestone 














PL XXVIII 



1. Castanets of ivory with the 
upper end carved in the form of 
a head ctf an animal. 



3. Knives and tools of 
flint 


(T. IX 31). 



2. gaming pièces of ivory 
(T. VIII 506). 



4. An object in the form 
of the sign “w3s” 

(T. IX 31). 









PI. XXIX 



1. A model of two grainaries 
in clay 
(T. VIII 506) 



3. An object of pottery probably 
a lamp 
(T. IX 62) 


2. 2 slate palettes 



4. A réceptacle of schist contai- 
ning remains of yellow ochre, and 
a small shell containing remains of 
brown paint 
(T. VIII 506). 


5. A string of tubular beads of 
steatite 




A string of carnelian beads barrel- 
shaped and in the form of shells 
and one barrel-shaped bead of 
rock crystal 
T. VII 1044 















A PROPOS DE L’ICONOGRAPHIE DU CERCUEIL No. 2238 AU 

MUSEE DE TURIN 

RAMADAN EL SAYED 

Provenance : Thèbes-Ouest 
Epoque : XXI” dyn. 

Dimensions : longueur, 1,90.; largeur, 0,50m. environ 

Matière : bois de sycomore stuqué, peint et verni 

Ce cercueil, à double couvercle, appartient à un certain Bapouen 
(1), dont, malheureusement, nous ignorons les titres. II a été déc¬ 
rit brièvement dans le Catalogue du Musée de Turin(2) comme apparte- 
aant à la XXI‘ dyn., ce que le style et la décoration semblent confirm- 
er(3). A signaler que le cercueil ne figure pas dans la liste de ceux 

donnés par Daressy comme provenant de Deir el Bahari(4). II existe 
là un problème parfois assez délicat quant à la datation de certains 
cercueils de ce type; on le sait, beaucoup d’entre eux furenttrouvés dans 
la cachette de Deir el Bahari abritant des momies qui n’étaient pas 
celles d’origine, la première occupante ayant disparu; la mise nu point 
de Daressy reste fort utile(5). 

A, Le couvercle extérieur. 

La finesse du visage est remarquable; la perruque rayée qui des¬ 
cend jusqu’à la poitrine est ornée d’un bandeau en fleurs de lotus sur 
le disque solaire montre, de chaque côté, un oeil oudjat posé sur une 
grand collier, Ousekh terminé par un rang de perles et avec des 
taches en forme de têtes d’éperviers. Les deux mains, croisées et po¬ 
sées à plat sur la poitrine, ont les doigts repliés 1 sauf les pouces; 
les poignets portent des bracelets, une fleur de lotus est à hauteur du 
coude. Au-dessus des mains est un scarabée ailé supportant le disque 
solaire, et, à droite et à gauche, deux uraeus aussi, protègent de leurs 
ailes un signe shenou. Sous le repli des bras est un pectoral où 1 on voit 
à nouveau, un scarabée ailé, mais ici à tête de bélier; au-dessus de lui 
le disque solaire montre, de chaque côté, un oeil oudjat posé sur une 
corbeille neb; le scarabée lui-même est placé dans une barque posée 
sur le signe du ciel. De part et d’autre est Osiris assis sur un siège 
cubique, coiffé de la couronne blanche et portant le heka, un oiseau- 
âme est en adoration devant lui : à droite l’oiseau est placé entre le? 
ailes déployées de la déesse Neith qui porte sur la tête le signe de son 
nom; a gauche c’est Selkit; toutes deux accroupies sur le signe neb. 
Au-dessous, on voit Nout, assise, avec de grandes ailes déployées, ten¬ 
ant le ankh et le maât; au-dessus d’elle, à droite et à gauche, un uraeus 
pilé protège un signe shenou; derrière chacun d’eux est un oeil oudjat, 





muni d’une aile (7) et posé sur un neb. Sous la déesse Nout, se trouve 
au milieu, à nouveau un scarabée ailé poussant devant lui un disque 
solaire protège pad deux uraeus, A droite et à gauche sont Nephthys 
et Isis accroupies sur un signe neb; ailes déployées, elles protègent un 
oeil Oudjat. Derrière le deux déesses un Osiris momiforme, coiffé de la 
couronne blanche, est face à un autel portant un vase nemes avec une 
fleur de lotus (8) épanouie. 

Sur la partie correspondant à l’entre-jambes, on peut distinguer, 
l’un au dessous de l’autre, trois tableaux étroits qui se terminent par 
quatre lignes d’inscriptions au niveau des pieds : 

1. un naos surmonté d’une rangée d’uraeus ornés en dessous d’un fé¬ 
tiche, renferme un scarabée ailé avec, au-dessus le disque solaire pro¬ 
tégé par deux uraeus, au-dessous un signe shen ayant, à droite et à 
gauche un oudjat. 

2. Isis et Nephthys agenouillées dans un naos surmonté de fétiches 
se lamentent face à la châsse d’Osiris; celle-ci protégée à droite et à 
gauche par l’oeil Oudjat aile et muni de l’uraeus coffé du disque. 

3. c’est la répétition du tableau n°I 

Le texte est écrit sous une rangée de fétiches : 
à droite : «Paroles à dire par Selkit.» 

à gauche : «Par oles à dire par Neith, la grande Mère divine...». 

Sur la partie correspondant aux jambes sont trois tableaux symé¬ 
triquement disposés, surmontés chacun d’une courte légende : 

1. A droite, Ptah-Sokar est assis sur un siège cubique, posé sur un 
neb; le dieu est dans un naos, il est barbu et coiffé du disque, il tient le 
heka et le ankh, devant lui est la nébride, derrière lui est une divinité 
debout levant la main droite. A gauche, c’est la même scène, mais avec 
le dieu Osiris-Sokar à tête d’épervier, coiffé de l’atef, tenant aussi le 
heka et le ankh, devant lui une forme momifiée, derrire lui. également 
une divinité debout mais levant la main gauche. 

Au-dessus on lit : (à droite) “féal te Ptah-Sokar, maître du sanctuaire” 
fà gauche) «féal d’Osiris-Sokar, dieu grand, gouverneur des vivants.. 

2. A droite et à gauche, dans un naos, est un épervier coiffé de l’atef. 
debout sur un uraeus dressé coiffé du disque. Au-dessus, on lit à droite, 
«féal de Sokar, maître de Ro-Setaou...». 

à gauche, «féal de Sokar-Osiris, gouverneur de.». 

3. A droite et à gauche, dans un naos, est un bélier debout sur un neb; 
au-dessus, un uraeus ailé. La légende, de chaque côté, est : “féal d> 4 

grand bélier», 


Sur les pieds, à droite et à gauche, sont les déesses Isis et Neph¬ 
thys, accroupies, qui se lamentent sur Osiris. Au- dessus de chacune 
d’elles, est un oudjat ailé. A droite on lit : «féal de Nephthys», à gau¬ 
che «féal d’Isis». 


B. Le couvercle intérieur. 

L ensemble est à peu près semblable, mais le visage est un peu plus 
arrondi; même sorte de perruque et même bandeau en fleurs delotus-, 
même disposition des mains; le large collier semble représenter des 
fleurs et est attaché également par des fermetures en forme de têtes 

d’éperviers. On retrouve ensuite le scarabée ailé, à tête de belier, sur¬ 
monte du disque flanqué de deux uraeus. Au bas de la perruque, à nou> 
eau deux uraeus ailés. A hauteur des coudes, de chaque côté, est une 
divinité accroupie tenant le signe maât sur les genoux. Le grand pec¬ 
toral représente, comme pour le 1er couvercle, un scarabée à tête de 
bélier, avec au-dessus de lui, le disque muni des deux uraeus; de chaque 
côté est un Oudjat posé sur un neb, et, plus loin, sur le même plan, deux 
eperviers coiffés du disque sont debout sur un uraeus dressé; au-des¬ 
sus est un oeil Oudjat ailé avec l’uraeus; devant chaque épervier est 
une offrande: le texte dit : «Ptah-Sokar, dieu de la Douât» 

La déesse Nout est là aussi, mais agenouillée, déployant ses grandes 
deux uraeus, avec, de chaque côté, deux uraeus plus grands, protége¬ 
ant de leurs ailes, un Oudjat posé sur un neb; derrière ces grands ura¬ 
eus sont, de chaque côté aussi, encore un Oudjat ailé avec uraeus; 
sou les ailes de Nout, à droite et à gauche, on voit figuré un Anubis(9) 
accroupi. 

Sur la partie correspondant à l’entre-jambes, au lieu de tableaux, 
on trouve cette fois, deux lignes verticales d’inscriptions qui descend¬ 
ent jusqu’aux pieds : 

A droite «Paroles à dire par POsiris Bapouen : (Que j’entre) pat 

les Portes des Portails mystérieux de la Douât! Que je suive Sokar- 
Osiris dans Bousiris et dans Abydos (10), afin de faire la transforma¬ 
tion en Phénix divin (11). comme les esprits qui suivent Rê, et faire 
(aussi) ce qu’aiment les gens, et ce que louent les dieux » 

à gauche» Paroles à dire par POsiris Bapouen : il dit : Que Nout 
étende ses bras sur moi. en ce sien nom de Celle qui étend ses bras 
pour chasser l’obscurité, Celle qui fait monter la lumière (hddwt) 
dans la place où (je) suis (12)! Que (je) sorte comme une âme vivante 
pour voir le disque à son lever(13).». 

Sur la partie correspondant aux jambes, on retrouve trois trb' 
Jeaux symétriquement disposés et avec une courte légende. 






1. .A droite, assis sur un siège cubique dans un naos surmonté d’une 

rangée d’uraeus; derrière le dieu, un Oudjat ailé muni d’un uraeus au- 
disque; il tient le flageilum et le heka; devant lui, un autel sur lequel 
est un vase nemes avec une fleur de lotus épanouie; face au dieu est 
un Oudjat ailé; le défunt, devant le iieu, momiforme et avec une longue 
barbe, lève la main droite; au-dessus on lit ; «féal de Ptah-Sokar qui 
préside le sanctuaire.». 

A gauche, c’est la même scène mais avee Osiris coiffé de la cour¬ 
onne blanche munie d’une uraeus sur le front; le dieu est dans la même 
attitude et a les mêmes attributs; le défunt également; sur l’autel est 
une sorte de laitue; au-dessus on lit : «féal d’Osiris régent de l’éternité 
qui donne les offrandes.». 

2. A droite on voit Sokar-Osiris sous l’aspect d’un épervier coiffé de 
l’atef debout sur un uraeus dressé sur un socle maât; le naos dans le¬ 
quel est le dieu est placé sur un signe neb; ce naos est surmonté d’une 
rangée d’uraeus, on voit Ptah-Sokar avec une tête d’èpervier coiffé du 
quel est suspendu un signe ankh; devant le dieu, une sorte de laitue, sy¬ 
mbole de fécondité; au-dessus, on lit : «féal de Sokar maître de Ro-Se- 

taou dieu grand». Sous le signe neb, on voit un motif décoratif de 4 
nefer et 2 oudjat. 

3. A droite et à gauche, on voit un bélier, debout dans un naos surmo¬ 
nté d’une rangée d’uraeus et posé sur un neb; devant le bélier est un 
uraeus coiffé du disque; au-dessus, un autre uraeus ailé protège un 
slien; au-dessus encore, on lit, de chaque côté : «féal du grand bélie? 
qui est dans la Douât...». 

Sur les pieds, à droite et à gauche, on voit Isis Nephthys agenouil¬ 
lées sur un neb, dans un naos à toit arrondi; devant chacune est un 
vase chargé de pains et de légumes (une botte d’oignons?) (14). Au- 
dessus on lit : «féal de Nephthps la Mère divine » à droite, et gau¬ 
che : «féal d’Isis, la Mère divine...». 

C. La cuve. 

Extérieur, côté droit. 

Tout le long de la paroi, en haut, court une frise décorative com< 
posée d’uraeus et de plumes en alternance. En-dessous, la surface est 
divisée en 8 tableaux. 

I er tableau en partant de la tête : Dans un naos à toit arrondi on voit 
Ptah-Sokar sous la forme d’un épervier debout sur un uraeus dressé 
lequel est posé sur un socle en forme de maât, l’ensemble est placé sur 
un socle haut; le dieu est coiffé de l’atef et, devant lui, un autel est 
chargé d'un vase nemes avec une fleur de lotus épanouie; à côté du 
support de l’autel, une laitue. Derrière la dieu est un uraeus coiffé du 
disque et posé sur un neb, entre ses ailes, un oudjat; sous le neb un 
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àfftre oudjat. Devant le «liera, on ut : «Ptah-SoKar-üsns de la Douât’». 

2 ème tableau : dans un naos sembiame au précèdent est un Thotn à 
tête d’ibis, il tient l’emblème de l’Occident; face au dieu est un autel 
avec un nemes contenant un lotus; derrière Thoth, on lit : «Paroles 
à dire par Thoth Seigner des paroles divines, scribe de la justice et de 
la Grande Ennéade...». 

3 ème tableau : Shou coiffé de la plume de maât» Shou, fils de Rê dieu 
grand», soulève la déesse Nout étendue au-dessus de Geb qui, lui est 
allongé à terre; à côté, on lit : «Geb, le noble des dieux»; deux oiseaux- 
âmes posés sur un neb, aident Shou en lui soutenant les bras; devant 
chacun d’eux est une corbeille chargée d’offrandes; sur leur tête, une 
plume de maât; au-dessus de celui de droite, un oudjat ailé; au- 

pents ondulent à droite et à gauche de Nout; devant cette scène, on lit: 
«Paroles à dire par Rê-Horakhti-Atoum, seigneur du Grand Château- 
qu’il donne la justification dans Ro-Setaou...». 

4 ème tableau : le défunt, debout dans un naos à toit arrondi, lève la 
main gauche en adoration et offre l’onguent de l’autre; devant lui, on 

retrouve l’autel avec un nemes, un lotus, une laitue. Devant lui, 4 lig¬ 
nes de texte : “Salut à toi, Osiris qui es sur son estrade, maître de ter¬ 
reur, qui présides la nécropole, le justifié qui es au milieu de la Douât! 
Salut à toi, l’unique dans l’acacia, qui es sur son sable, maître de Ro- 
Setaou, régent de la Terre sacrée, grand dans Abydos, roi dans Bûüsi- 
ris, puissant dans le Grand Château ! donne la justification comme 
(pour) tes suivants, (afin) d’entrer et de sortir...» Derrière le défunt, 
le texte effacé permet seulement de lire : “Osiris...”. 

5 ème tableau : c’est un tableau très élaboré où l’on voit, à droite, 
une désse à tête de serpent et à corps humain tenant deux couteaux (15) ; 

au-dessus, on lit : «Celle qui embrasse Horus comme un dieu», elle re¬ 
garde vers l’extérieur de la scène; un long serpent qui part de derrière 

cette déssse occupe tout le tableau; il longe une double estrade le long 
de laquelle on peut distinguer, au milieu, un signe nefer; à droite,.un 
uraeus sur un signe maât, et, à l’arrière, une étoile et un disque solai¬ 
re; à gauche, un vautour (16) debout sur un maât, et, à l’arrière aussi, 
une étoile, avec, plus haut, 3 rames. Hors de l’estrade, à droite, un ou¬ 
djat sous lequel sont 3 rames; à gauche, un bélier à tête d’hippopotame 
(Shai). Sur le dessus de l’estrade est posé une corbeille neb sur; la¬ 
quelle on voit le trône d’Osiris avec le dieu assis, coiffé de l’atef, tenant 
] e heka et le flageilum; deux dieux semblent venir vers lui : Horus hiér- 
acocéphale et Thoth «seigneur de Maât et scribe de Maât». Le I er 
e.oiffé de la double couronne, tient en main droit le héka et le ankh, il 
lève la main gauche; le scond tient seulement le heka. Derrière Osiris 
se tiennent, debout, Isis et Nephthys, enaeune coiffée du signe de son 
nom, tenant en main gauche le ankh et levant la droite vers le dieu; 
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devant chacune des déesses est un vase avec un boutos de fleuf. 
6ème tableau : 3 divinités momiformes sont début dans les replis 
d’un long serpent; celle du milieu à tête d e bélier, c’est le bélier - thm 
grand de la Douât»; celle de droite à tête de chacal, c’est Horus grand 
de formes»; celle de gauche à tête de lionne, c’est «Isis grande d’odeur» 
A droite, on lit : “Paroles à dire par Osiris, maître de l’Etemité qui 
est en tête de l’Occident, régent de tous les vivants». 

7 ème tableau : un personnage au crâne rasé, debout dans naos, tient 
un sistre en main droite et lève la gauche; au-dessus de lui on lit : 
«maître de 1 Eternité» ; à droite, on peut iire ; «parles à dire par les 
Maîtres de 1 Eternité qui sont en tête de la Pérennité, ils donnent des 

offrandes». 

8 ème tableau ; le défunt est agenouillé levant les deux bras pour rece¬ 

voir un plateau chargé d’aliments et de fleurs des mains de la déesse 
de l'Occident coiffée du signe ament. Au-dessus du défunt, on lit : 
de l’Occident surmonté de plumes, A gauche, on lit : «Paroles à dire 
“adoration d’Osiris qui est en tete de l’Occident, Ounen-nefer, régent 
des vivants». Au-dessus de la déesse ; «Khefet-her-neb-es, dame de. 
la Terre sacrée, régente du bei Occident», et, devant elle : «reçois les 
Occident, (celle qui donne) les offrandes...» A remarquer que le noeüu 
montagne, on voit une vache tachetée, le disque surmonté des deux 
plumes entre les cornes; un sistre tenu par une corde est à son cou; 
devant le socle qui soutient le tout est une laitue; au-dessus de la vache 
un uraeus ailé protège un shen; au-dessous, on voit le versant d’une 
montagne au bas de laquelle est couchée un chacal; derrièrre celui-ci 
se trouve un édifice haut et étroit surmonté d’un pyramidion; sur la 
porte de l’édifice, on lit : «Osiris» ainsi que sur le pyramidion; un ou- 
djat ailé le protège. Derrière, on lit ; «Paroles à dire par Hathor, 
dame de la Terre sacrée, celle qui donne les offrandes.». 

Scène de l’arrondi de la tête. 

Elle montre un grand noeud d’Isis, aver, chaque côté un, signe 
de l’Occident surmonté de plumes. A gauche, on lit : “Paroles à dire 
par Nephthys, la soeur du dieu, l’oeil de Rê, régente de la Maison de 
l’embaumement(17), celle qui donne les offrandes». A droite : «Par. 
oies à dire par Isis, la Grande Mère divine, l’oeil de Rê, régente du uel 
Occident, (celle qui donne) les offrandes...” A remarquer que le noeud 
d’Isis se trouve représenté, sur certains cercueils, aux pieds, ou bien 
dans le fond de la cuve, à l’intérieur (18). 

Extérieur, côté gauche de la cuve. 

Il n’y a que six tableaux de ce côté. 

1 er tableau, toujours en partant de la tête : on voit, au milieu, un pil¬ 
ier Djed coiffé de corne sur lesquelles reposent, aux deux extrémités, 
deux uraeus dressés, eux-mêmes coiffés d’un disque, et, vers le centre, 
deux hautes plumes entre lesquelles est un autre disque; sous les cor¬ 
nes de texte : «Salut à toi, Osiris qui es sur son estrade, maître de ter- 
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2èmetaW eau : à gauche Thoth à tête d’ibis est coiffé du croissant 

en h T^ 6 SOlaire ’ 11 tient le signe de l’Occident, c’est «Thoth sei¬ 
gneur de la justice»; devant lui est une laitue et un autel avec un’vase 
nernes contenant une fleur de lotus. Précédent Thoth est le dieu Horus 
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ht «Horus qui venge son père», les signes sa, le ankh et le ouas le 

protègent a 1 arriéré. Osris tenant le heka et le flagellum, coiffé du 

isque, est assis sur un siège cubique posé sur un neb; devant sa tête 

01 \ h \ ’ < <mai “ re de l’Eternité, régent des vivants»; on voit aussi un 
oudjat aile et un signe nefer. Derrière le dieu est Nephthys, debout, 
coiffee du signe de son nom et déployant ses ailes entre lesquelles est 
un vase charge de pains, bottes d’oignons et autres légumes; elle tient 
le ankh et le maât; c’est «la soeur du dieu régente de la Maison de 1’ 
embaumement». Une ligne de texte dit : «Paroles à dire par Osiris 
Seigneur de l’Eternité, qui est en tête des Occidentaux, que est en tête 
de la nécropole, régent des vivants, maître de la Pérennité». 


3 eme tableau : le défunt, dans un naos à toit arrondi, tient dans la 
main gauche un sistre et il lève la main droite; devant lui est un autel 
avec un vase et une fleur de lotus, une laitue à côté du support. Quatre 
lignes de texte disent : «Salut à toi Rê-Atoum-Kheperi, père des di¬ 
eux qui fait son corps, qui crée sa chair, élevé plus que les les dieux, 
placé dans le ciel plus que son bélier divin, qui se lève et se couche 
chaque jour, dieu maître de ceux qui viennent en adoration pour Atoum 
à son lever! Donne la justification comme (pour) ton suivant, (afin) 
d entrer et de sortir dans le bel Occident, comme ceux qui existent ét¬ 
ernellement J. 


4 èm tableau : il est divisé en deux registres par le signe du ciel; en 
haut, la barque solaire, semblable à celle que nous avons vue sur le 
couvercle extérieur, porte, à la proue l’oiseau ouert; au-dessus, on lit 
«Rê-taoui»; au milieu de la barque est un scarabée surmonté d’un dis¬ 
que, au-dessous, un signe shen; à droite du scarabée, Khepri avec une 
tête de scarabée; à gauche Atoum, avec une tête humaine et, derrière 
lui les signes sa et ankh; toux deux accroupis, ils soutiennent le disque; 
au-dessus de Khepri, un oudjat ailé et un signe nefer. Sous la barque, 
est un petit poisson abdjou(19). Le 2 ème registre présente, curieuse¬ 
ment une tête de faucon renversée, fixée sous le signe du ciel et qui 
semble émettre des rayons tombant sur une momie étendue à terre; 
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au-dessus de la momie, à droite, est un uraeus dressé sur un neb et 
coiffé de l’atef; à gauche, un vautour (mêmes position et coiffure); 
plus loin, à droite de la momie, se tient Hapi à tête de babouin, on lit : 
«Paroles à dire par Rê-Horakhti-Atoum qui éclaire les Deux-Terres»; 
à gauche de la momie est Kebehsenouef à tête de faucon. 

5 ème tableau : le défunt est à gauche, vêtu d’une robe empesée à 
tablier, il a deux plumes sur sa perruque et tient une plume de maât 
dans chaque main qu’il élève au-dessus de sa tête(2Û); on lit : «Ba- 
pou-en est venu, il est arrivé dans la salie de Double Maaty, il est justifié- 
devant le Maître de Maaty, il y a placé son coeur». Devant le défunt, 
ïhoth(21) «maître de Maât, scribe de Maât», debout, semble enregis¬ 
trer les paroles sur une palette. Suite la scène de la pesée du coeur(22) 
Anubis «préposé à la balance», procède à cette pesée(23); la balance 
porte sur un plateau le coeur, sur l’autre, l’image de Maât en guise de 
poids; de ce côté est un coffre orné d'une tête humaine coiffée d’une 
plume (24); au-dessus on lit : «Maât la grande fille de Rê»; au-dessus, 
une figure du défunt, arccroupi, les deunx mains sur la poitrine (25) est 
«l’Osiris Ba-pou-en». Devant Osiris est l’animal infernal Shai à tête de 
crocodile et à corps d’hippopotame (26). Un court texte relate le ré¬ 
sultat de la pesée du coeur. Ensuite on voit Horus «qui venge son 
père», debout, tenant le heka et le flagellum en main gauche, il fait le 
geste de présenter le défunt justifié (27) à son père, avec la main droite. 
Osiris est assis ur un iège cubique posé sur un neb; barbu et coiffé du 
disque(28), il tient à deux mains le heka; devant sa tête un oudjat 
ailé; derrière lui, est «Isis la belle», debout, coiffée du signe de son 
nom, tenanten main droite le ankh et levant la gauche vers Osiris. 
Derrière, on lit : «Paroles à dire par Osiris, maître de l’Eternité et 
de l’Occident, maître de Bousiris, il donne les offrandes». 

D. Intérieur de la cuve. 

Sur les côtés, il n’y a ni images ni inscriptions; le fond est occupé 
par une grande image de la déesse Nout. Celle-ci est debout sur le signe 
neb, les bras à peine ouverts, en signe d’accueil; sa couronne est com¬ 
posée de beacoup d’éléments : sept uraeus surmontés de deux autres 
dressés e tavec la couronne blanche et la rouge, à côté un vautour avec 
la couronne blanche; sur le front de la déesse est un autre uraeus coif¬ 
fé du disque, sa robe est ornée de perles et de plumes; deux bracelets 
sont à chaque bras; un voile léger avec une bordure d’uraeus recouvre 
sa tête et ses épaules. Devant son visage, on lit : «Paroles à dire par 
Nout, la grande qui a enfanté les dieux». A hauteur de sa couronne est, 
à droite, un uraeus ailé, à gauche, un Oudjat ailé; au-dessus, un gros disque 
avec, encore deux uraeus. A hauteur des bras, à droite un 
épervier coiffé de l’atef, debout sur le signe de l’Occident, à gauche, un 
serpent qui ondule. A la hauteur des jambes, de chaque côté, deux for¬ 
mes momifiées à tête de serpent coiffée de la plume de Maât; devant 
elles, on lit : «Maîtres des justifiés de la Douât». 


Les thèmes figurés et évoqués. 

Du point de vue historique, il est évident que ce beau cercueil nous 
laisse un peu sur notre faim puisque le propriétaire, Ba-pou-en est si 
discret qu’aucun titre n’est indiqué, aucune parenté; souhaitons qu’on 
retrouve ’m jour sa tombe qui a du exister à Thèbes-Ouest, peut-être 
dans le site de Deir el Medineh si l’on tient compte de l’architecture de 
certaines constructions dessinées sur le tableau 8 de la cuve, par exem¬ 
ple, mais ce n est pas là une preuve. En tous cas, la décoration et l’exé- 
eution sont remarquables et le temps n’a pas trop altéré les peintures 
ni les textes. Le nombre des tableaux a obligé l’artiste a beacoup de 
minutie puisque chaque scène, chaque objet est de petite dimension et 
la finesse d exécution n en est que plus manifeste. Toute la surface est 
occupée par des objets symboliques multipliés, le défunt ayant à re¬ 
garder des scènes et non des textes selon la coutume de la XXI 0 dynas¬ 
tie. 

L’intérêt essentiel réside pour nous dans cette iconographie si 
abondante qui est comme le reflet de la pensée religieuse d’alors. 
II semble que tout ce qu’on croyait, tout ce qu’on espérait pour arriver 
à l’autre vie, est exposé là. On dira qu’il en est de même pour tous les 
cercueils de la même époque et qu’il n’y a pas d’originalité particulière 
pour ce cercueil; c’est évident, mais l’état de conservation est excellent 
et le travail exécuté avec maîtrise comme nous le disions plus haut, 
l’inspiration, pour les thèmes décoratifs, provient des livres de l’Au¬ 
de là du Nouvel-Empire, comme de ceux des époques qui précédèrent 
(Pyramides-textes, Livre des Morts, Textes des Cercueils etc.). On sait 
combien il importe au mort de connaître les images, les noms des di¬ 
eux, les différents noms du même dieu, les formules pour avancer 
dans le voyage, pour sortir au jour et rentrer. Il y a pour ce cercueil 
comme une illustration de la valeur créatrice de l’image qui est suscep¬ 
tible d’aider à la transformation de celui qui la connaît, de l’aider à 
devenir un être divin lui-même(29). Le défunt est sous la garde de 
toutes les divinités représentées(30). La forme du cercueil est arrondie 
vers la tête, comme la voûte céleste (31). Les formes du dieu-soleil 
sont abondamment évoquées : disque, scarabée ailé ou sans ailes, 
avec une tête de bélier ou Horus à tête de chacal, Khepri dans sa bar¬ 
que, parfois adoré par Khepri lui-même. A remarquer qu’Osiris même 
sera parfois coiffé du disque salaire. Le défunt sollicite la protection 
des divinités osiriennes célestes et infernales, celles que nous avons 
coutume de trouver sur les cercueils, Ptah-Sokar-Osiris en particulier. 
Sur les couvercles ainsi qu’à l’extérieur de la cuve, comme on l’a vu, 
tous les dieux protecteurs sont représentés, et le panthéon est abon¬ 
dant : Nout, Thot, Geb et Shou, Isis et Nephthys, Neith et. Selkit. A 
noter un tableau rare repréentant cette tête de faucon renversée placée 
sous le signe du ciel et qui semble envoyer des rayons lumineux à la 
momie. 
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Mais la caractéristique de la décoration de ce cercueil, c’est peut' 
etre l’abondance des objets symboliques, comme on a essayé de le mon¬ 
trer dans la description : on ne pourrait dénombrer les uraeus lesOud- 
jats ailés ou non ailés, posés sur des neb, on se souvient que l’oeil 
Oudiat exprime la voyance totale, la fécondité universelle dans laquelle 
le défunt, consumé, pourra renaître de nouveau, le gardien de la just¬ 
ice (32). Autre symbole fréquent : le shen qui évoque l'éternité (33) 
c ; aussi le noeud d’Isis, le pilier Djed; le souci d’obtenir la transforma¬ 
tion en phénix divin est nettement eixprimé aussi. 

Aous retrouvons aussi la représentation des offrandes habituel¬ 
les : lotus, onguent, laitue, oignons, tous porteurs de force divine(34) 
ainsi que l’utilisation du vase nemeset qui sert au rite de l’ouverture 
de la bouche(35). 

Notes. 

1. Ce nom ne figure pas dans Ranke, PN, mais il est cité par Seeber, 
ünters. zur Darstel. des Totengerichte (MAS 35), p.256 (index) 

2. Fabretti-Rossi-Lanzone, Museo Torino, p.316-7; ce cercueil est 
cité plusieurs fois par Seeber, o.c., p.41 n. 149, p.84 n. 308, p. 100 

n. 375, p. 102 n. 384, p. 166 n. 765, p. 170, p. 215 (29), p.240 (3) 

3 Voir Schmidt, Sarkofager, Mumiekister, p. XIII(introd.), p,129- 
134 fig. 670-717; Daressy, Cerc. des cachettes royales, p. III (int- 
rod.) ; id., ASAE 1, 1899, p. 142; Moret, Sarco. de l’ep. bubast,, p. 
XIV (introd.); Gauthier, Cerc. anthT. des prêtres de Moutou, p. 
VI (introd.) ; Seeber, o.c. p.41, 215 (29), 240 (3) 

4. Daressy, ASAE 8, 1907, p. 18 

5. Daressy, Cercueils des cachet, royales, p.242-3 

6. Nous tenons à remercier Mr Curto qui a bien voulu nous com¬ 
muniquer les photos de ce cercueil 

7. Bonnet, Reallexikon, p. 854; Vàrey, La religion de l’anc. Egypte,p. 
225-6; Mayassis, Le livre des Morts, p. 346; Derchain, Mythes 
et dieux lunaires, p. 21,35; id., dans ZAS 83. p. 75-6; England, 
Boreas 6,1974 p. 64. 

8. Sur le rôle du lotus comme une évocation de la naissance, cf. Sau- 
neron-Yoyotte, La naissance du monde, p. 37; Englund, o.c., p. 
63, 

9. Peut-être-il qualifié ici de : «maître de la nécropole» (tS'dsr), 
cf. Caire CG. 61027 = Daressy, o.c., p. 66. 

10 Pour ia même formule, ef. Cercueil Caire CG. 61024=Daressy, 
Ojc., p. 42 & n" 61027 = id., o.c., p 74. 

11. Pour la même formule, cf. Caire CG. 61032 = id., o.c., p. 178. 


12. Pour la même formule, cf. Caire CG. 61027 = id., o.c., p. 67 & 80. 

13. Pour la même formule, Caire ef. CG. 61024 = id.. o.c., p 42 & no 
61027 = id., oje., p. 67 & 74. 

14. Que le défunt portait lors de certaines fêtes, cf. Englund, o.c. p. 

15. Sur cette déesse, cf. Seeber, oa?., p. 180—2 fig. 72_3. 

16. Le vautour femelle assure la protection de la momie contre les 
ennemis et les forces de la nature, cf. Lexa, Magie I, p. 83. 

17. II se trouve à Thèbes-Ouest; à ce sujet, cf. Rowe, ASAE 38, p. 
174 — 5 n. 3; Chassinat, Mystère d’Osiris II, p. 362. 

18. Cf. Jéquier, Frise d’objects, p. 335 — 6; Schafer, ZAS 62, p. 108 

19. Son rôle est d’avertir lorsqu'apparaît un ennemi, cf. Erman, Reli¬ 
gion, P- 37; aussi Koenig, BIFAO 79, p. 107 — 108 n. (b). 

20. Sur la justification du mort, la salle du coeur, cf. Seeber, o.c., p. 
63—7,77—80,100—1 et aussi le C.R. de ce livre par Te Velde 
dans CdE 53, p. 268—9. 

^1. Sur le rôle de Thoth et des autres divinités, non comme protec¬ 
teurs mais comme juges, ef. Seeber, o.c., p. 147 — 154; Te Velde, 

o. c., p. 269. 

22. Voir aussi Seeber, o.c., p. 69 — 83, 92—103, 105—111, 134—142, 

165,181—5; Yoyotte, Le jugement des morts (Sources ori¬ 
entales 4), p. 39 — 42. 

23. Sur Anubis, cf. Seeber. o.c., p. 154—8; Velde, o.c., p. 2169. 

24. Cf. Seeber, o.c., p. 72 — 84 fig. 18—24 — 5; sur le rôle de Maât, 
cf. id. o.c. p. 139—147. 

25. Cette image symbolise la vie renouvelée, cf. Seeber, o.c., p. 102— 
3; Te Velde, o.e„ p. 269. 

26. Sur le rôle de Shai, cf. Seeber, o.c., p. 83—8, p. 163—4, 166—172. 
voir aussi, Quaegebeur, le dieu égyptien Shai, p. 75. 

27. Sur le rôle d’Horus. cf. id., o.c., p. 159—162. 

28. Sur Osiris comme dieu des morts, cf. id o.c., p. 123 et, comme dieu 
solaire, id., o.c., p. 120 — 3. 

29. Posener, Dict. de la civil, égyp., p. 158; Englund, o.c., p. 39. 

30. Moret, o.c., p. IX (introd.) 

31. Moret, o.c., p. IX (introd.) 

32. Sur le Oudjat comme gardiende la justice, cf. Derchain, ZAS 83, 

p. 75 — 6; Seeber, o.c,, p. 71 n. 253. 

33. Jéquier, Considérations, p. 47. 

34. Englund, o.c., p. 61 — 65. 

35. Otto, Mundoffnungrritual, p, 37 — 8. 
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Fig. 1. 


PI. I 



A. Le couvercle extérieur (Turin 2238). 





PL II 



Fig. 2. B. Le couvercle intérieur (Turin 2238). 








Fig. 3. C. La cuve, extérieur, côté droit (Turin 2238). 
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Fig. 4 C. La cuve, extérieur côté gauche (Turin 2238). 
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Fig. 5. D. Intérieur de la cuve (le fond). (Turin 2238). 
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